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RICHARD WILBUR 


ANOTHER VOICE 


The sword bites for peace, 

Yet how should that be said 
Now or in howling Greece 
Above the sorry dead? 

Corcyra! cry the crows, 

And blacken all our sky; 

The soul knows what it knows, 
But must not make reply. 


From a good face gone mad, 
From false or hissing tongue, 
What comfort’s to be had, 
What sweetness can be wrung? 
It is the human thing 

To reckon pain as pain. 

If soul in quiet sing, 

Better not to explain. 


Great martyrs in their pain 
Rejoiced that wrong is right; 
Great doctors proved them sane 
By logic’s drier light; 

Yet in those I love the most 
Some anger, love, or tact 
Hushes the giddy ghost 

Before atrocious fact. 








Forgive me, patient voice 
Whose word I do not doubt, 
Who stubbornly rejoice 
When all but beaten out, 

If I equivocate 

And will not yet unlearn 
Anxiety and hate, 

Sorrow and dear concern. 





BABETTE DEUTSCH 


SPACE MAN 


Jetted like the circus’s 

Human bullet, he’ll be 

Deprived of being 

For the space of his throttled jaunt. 

Returning 

Will he be implacably displaced, 

Haunted by earthlessness? 

Craving the unknown, he endures, abides its brood of dangers, 
Even this one of being 

Always a stranger 

To those riding at our planet’s pace only around 
The simple sun. 























SAMUEL FRENCH MORSE 


THE NORTHERN EXPEDITION 
(Robert Fortune) 


I. 


There was much to see, but he was lonely, 

And so he looked for trees and hardy flowers 

That he could classify and name for friends 

In England. He would watch the birds for hours. 


For most of what he did, like what he saw, 
Reminded him of home: the lakes, the towns, 
The little shallow streams where boats were tied 
In twos and threes, the sunlight on the downs. 


And much was beautiful and old, but strange. 
The inns were dark and smoky, full of fleas, 
Unsafe for foreigners as for the rich 

Who sometimes whipped a servant to his knees; 


The cities walled themselves against the State 

But paid their taxes. Always soldiers stood 

Like loungers by the gates, and could be bribed. 
The narrow streets were choked with tea and wood. 


The poverty of wealth was everywhere. 

He judged the native industry by laws 

They could not understand, until he learned 
To haggle out of courtesy because 


Tradition was a good whose will endured. 
His helpers — one of them a thieving fool — 


Were more corrupt and clever than he knew. 
He found them at the missionary school. 


He kept their wages back, but could not earn 
Their loyalty: inquisitive and rude 

They pried his temper open with their threats 
Like knives; their smiles were diffident and crude. 


They knew too much about him: he would praise 
The commonest of bushes, and collect 

The farmers’ secrets, certain cuttings, seeds, 
And, always, tea. Their guile was circumspect, 


Resourceful, in a way: one afternoon 

They tried to scare him into going back 

To the walled city. There were dogs, they said, 
Roaming the great plantations, to attack 


A stranger anywhere. The simple lie 

Was wildly plausible; and the lie grew 

Until he learned to thank them and to know 
Their customs, and could make his accent true. 


Il. 


But everywhere he went, he wore the same 
Bewildered lonliness as his disguise; 

And when the soldiers smiled, he did not know 
They read his strangeness in his foreign eyes. 


He learned the names of rivers, cities, men; 
Even the language came to be a sound 

He liked to hear. Familiarity 

Was good, but rare as any plant he found. 
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He tried to covet wisely, by the praise 
That was a gift he did not know he had, 
Of what was either wonderful or odd, 
And came to tolerate the merely bad 


To get the fine. Though priests swarmed thick as flies, 
Roses grew wild. Whatever he could see 

They offered him, as if they understood 

His longing to possess that flowering tree 


The scholars had described: its branches bore 

A rain of gold, and fragrance almost such 

That it could turn the mind; its bark would heal 
All human sickness at a single touch. 


He even learned to let the children look 

At his tall boots. And when he started back 
They brought big blossoms like benevolence 
To honor him, and costly bric-a-brac. 


Il. 


He watched the drifting landscape from the boat, . 
Thinking of friends down river, now, and home, 
And where the tall pagodas stood, he saw 
Reflected in the water bright with foam, 


The painted iris like a summer flag, 

Common enough, but brilliant as the air 
From the blue north, until the towns closed in 
And the great river widened. He was there, 


With a long account to make to those he knew, 
And commerce like a plague at every hand; 
Profit and loss he could not understand. 

His lonliness had altered like the land. 


RUTHVEN TODD 
PERSON AND PLACES 


For some the acceptance does not come easily 
Although the same trees may grow in other places, 
The same flowers flourish in the alien woods. 
Something is missing to make a landscape home — 
The unnoticed familiarity of an often-trodden path, 
Perhaps, or the uncommented creak of an old gate. 


To walk on known roads, opening the friendly gate, 
Is their desire, to whom, fast and easily, 
Familiarity came, whose forebears wore the path, 
Planted the landscape, and named all the places 
In which they grew, imagining no other home. 
For these there were no demons in the woods. 


Yet for others, who knew forests, forsaking woods, 
In parts where never man had made a gate, 
There were vistas which, though far from home, 
Became a part of them, slipping quite easily, 
Like cards, into the indexed box of places 

In their memories, where no trimmed path 


Stayed listed. What need had those of trodden path, 
Who knew no terrors from their foreign woods 

And were acclimatized in uncharted places? 

An air-line or a steam-ship ticket was a gate 

To worlds where they would fit as easily 

As ever fireside and known faces fitted home. 


These were those to whom the world was home, 
Whose eye could clear before them a new path, 
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Tumbling aside vines and scrub quite easily 

In new-found jungles or the well-known woods, 
Cutting a way that had not known a gate, 

To learn familiarity with their discovered places. 


Yet sometimes in the strangest of all places 

The eye would hesitate, reminded still of home 

By an inconsequent tree leaning like a gate, 

Or an odd flower would smell of violets by the path 
That ran at random in their childhood woods; 
And, for a moment, their minds would easily 


Recall once-loved places, scarring a cruel path 
Back toward home, through snagging woods 
To find a closed gate that would not open easily. 


FUNERAL OF A CHILD 


For the burned as bacon baby, the crackling child, 
I do not ask your tears, nor even mine. 
Dead as a dynasty before she ever smiled 
Their latest love is lost, empty as whistling bone. 


I trespass in this world where debtors walk 

And listen to the trivial words that say 

She was little, young and pink as oak 
Leaves at the turning of the year, in dying May. 


I listen and think of the baby that is dead 

And hold the hands that must survive 

And the tongue talks, that sometimes lied, 
Saying that a new tomorrow is destined to arrive. 


But fer this, so young and so unlearned in prettiness, 
The innocent gone into the shade of night, 
I can ask nothing. I cannot even bless 

These mourners, walking in the green spring’s light. 
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A SUMMER MORNING 


Childlike was not the word for her delight 
As she enjoyed the morning with the grace 
Her woman’s years had brought; the light 


Reflected from the water sparled her eyes, 
And on the tide-bared sand her prints 
Claimed, between ebb and flow, each place 


As her own kingdom. All her wants 
Were momentarily filled as early sun 
Gilded her body, and even the plants 


Bloomed for no bee but for her alone. 
Hip-high in the still water she shook 
Off bright drops as unrecorded rain, 


And tossed her head, her dazed look 
Seeing the calm prospect as if newly made — 
A universe of which she would partake — 


And raised her arms as if she was indeed 
Not his alone but her whole world’s bride. 


ELLEN TIFFT 


FIELD 


The trailer steamed in the Florida heat. Alma stood in 
the door and watched the top of the sandy ground. She reached 
back into the trailer for her cap and towel. 

She left the trailer and crossed the ground to where steps 
led down to the lake. The railing and the steps smelled woody. 
like a bathhouse, Alma thought. At the bottom of the steps 
she crossed the soft and then the hard part of the beach. She 
came to the dock and went out on it. 

As she spread her towel on the dock she could hear two 
or three boats. She lay on her back and closed her eyes to the 
sun. Lying there she could hear the boats come near. When 
the sound of one was very close, someone shut off a motor. She 
propped her head up on an elbow and looked. It was Richard 
from the motel where she and her mother worked. 

« Hi,» he said and she nodded slowly. They had spoken 
before but never talked. She stretched out a foot to hold the 
boat as he wiped his hands on a rag. When he’d fastened the 
rope to the dock he came on it and sat beside her. « My job, » 
he said, « at the motel ends this week. Your mother tell you? » 

« No,» she said. « Funny mine just began. Last Monday 
mine began. » 

« You prolly got mine, » he said. « Nah, too much lifting. 
I been six months with this motel and their oranges. God how 
I hate. Only nice thing is they let me fool with this motor 
theirs.» He touched the boat with one foot. « An old guy the 
end of the lake, Cloudersport, helps me. His name is Yackseed. 
You heard of him? » 

« No. » 
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« You going back to school? » 
« No. » 

« You finish high school? » 

« No. » 


« Can’t you say anything but no? » 

« Yes, » she said and laughed. «I’m seventeen and I quit 
school. » 

« Alma, » he said, « I remember your name is Alma. Yack- 
seed’s good at motors. » He put his hand around and grabbed 
a can of lighter fluid from a back pocket. He examined the 
details of this and then put it back. « You from here? » he said. 

« Last year my mother and I lived in New York state, » she 
said, « upstate. My great aunt runs a hotel there.» There was 
@ pause. « Guess you can call it that. » 

« I’m from Cape Cod, » he said, « you know these Jones own 
an inn in Cape Cod too. Two weeks I'll be out West. All my life 
I wanda work Florida and out West. » 

A motorboat passed, its waves spurting up through the 
planks of the dock a little before they settled. She looked at 
him. She was surprised that he was uglier than he’d seemed 
from a distance. One tooth was missing in front and another 
had been drawn halfway over in its place. He was big, six 
three, two hundred pounds. His neck was very heavy and dark. 

She balanced a stone on a board that was used as a ful- 
crum. Then she put another stone on it and hit it and it went 
right against his cheek. «Hah,» she said. « Why you,» he 
said and he shoved her toward the lake and they stood up to 
wrestle. Then he walked her to the edge and she held her nose 
waiting but with a jerk he let her go. « Listen, » he said, « your 
mother’s home today. Go ask her can you come into Clouder- 
sport with me while I get the motor fixed. It’ll be two hours 
80.» He gave her shoulders a shove toward the cottages. 

She crossed the beach and ran up the steps and across the 
front to her trailer. At its door she stopped suddenly. Her 
mother wasn’t home. She was next door. Alma walked in let- 
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ting the screen door close on her back. Turning a little she 
stared at the sink. 

Then she opened a drawer, took out a pencil and paper 
and wrote a note to her mother. A note would be okay. 

She crossed to her bunk and changed into clean under- 
wear and shorts and a bra and a sweater, though why a sweater 
because it was too hot. Then she put on lipstick and wiped it 
all off. As she started out the mirror caught her. « I’m Alma, » 
she said to the mirror, « this is happening to me. » 

Then she turned and ran halfway to the steps. She was 
scared he might be gone. When she saw him she slowed. 


When she got on the dock he undid the rope. As she went 
back into the boat she slipped and sat down too heavily. She 
was glad the motor was so loud because it covered her heart’s 
loud noise. 

She sat the whole fifteen minutes of going to the end of 
the lake. When they went on into the canal he bumped one 
side hard but she never moved. A numbness gave her more bal- 
ance than usual. She tied the rope around the long sloping 
post. He pointed to two big barns twenty feet up the slope, 
« see that path, » he said, « you go up that. It bends to the left. 
It’s a neat short-cut by me. » 


The dirt in the path rounded a little. As she walked up she 
bent forward, « good short-cut, » she said. 

She twisted her head around, one hand on her hip. When 
he shoved her forward she bumped back like a school kid in line. 

They came out at the top and turned right. « Knock on 
the door,» he said, « knock hard old Yackseed’s deaf.» She 
knocked until Yackseed heard her. He opened the door and 
took the motor from Richard. Then he fastened it on the edge 
of a barrel. When he started the motor she held her ears and 
stepped over and around junk into the corner. 

Old Yackseed’s head was small and triangular like a sna- 
ke’s. It darted out and back above the motor. There was a 
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large oily lump at the back of his neck. Richard kept one 
hand around the lighter fluid can in his back pocket. Twice 
he drew the can out, looked at it and put it back. Then sud- 
denly he crossed over to her, «let’s walk,» he yelled over 
the noise. 


They walked through town and out. They walked past 
a cemetery and out, still. She kept expecting him to talk but 
he didn’t. The road dipped by a small, new factory, over a 
bridge and came on up. Around the next bend there was a 
restaurant with a big wooden ice cream cone. «Shall we go 
in here? » he said. 

There were three oilcloth tables and they sat at one. She 
smoothed the top. A palm tree was just outside the window. 
A blonde-haired woman, maybe forty, came out from back and 
took their orders. Seeing Richard made the woman stick her 
fronts way forward. « Two hotdogs with all, » he ordered, « and 
two cokes.» «God love you,» the woman said. 


A big sign said no dancing but when Richard asked the 
woman if they could she said yes God love you. She changed 
five dollars for him. He and the girl danced. 


They were awkward the first two and then they began. For 
a while the woman watched and then Richard talked to her 
alone and handed her a dollar. 

So then the woman came back and said she had some 
work to do upstairs. Until her husband came from the factory 
at eight they could keep on dancing. She thought they were 
cute. If anyone wanted her, she said, tell them she’s out. « You 
get through just put the key over the door, » she slung it on 
a table, «not much business here until the factory is out 
at eight. » 

Richard shuddered and the screen door closed. « Hey look 
at that,» he said, pointing to the screen, « that little black 
ball swings in to stop the door from banging. You see? » 

« Mm. » 
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« You know that works by centrifugal force, » he said. 

« Yeh? » 

Backing away from the screen he bumped against the ta- 
ble and a large, full ashtray dumped on the floor. 

« Just a minute, » she said and got a broom from the coun- 
ter. He held the door open while she swept the junk out and 
then he pushed the screen way out to try the gadget twice 
before they danced again. « You wasted half a piece, » she said. 

She didn’t feel like talking now. They danced fast pieces 
and then slower. 

When the clock said eight-fifteen the woman still wasn’t 
back. They danced more and more slowly. They stopped fi- 
nally and just stood. « Out of here,» he barely said and led 
her by the hand. 

He locked the door and put the key up over. It was dark 
but they could see from night. They walked past the ceme- 
tery, crossing town. Yackseed’s door was closed. « Motor on 
boat, » a note on the door said. 

Just into the short-cut he stopped. There was a damp 
smell, an old moldy smell. One shaft from a street light came 
in. He drew her to him and kissed her. «Two weeks,» he 
stopped kissing to say, « I'll have a job on a ranch. » 

« Farm, » she said much later, « really a farm. » 

« Two weeks I won’t be here. » 

«I’m not here now,» even her voice was strange, « way 
off some field. » 

« You’re cute,» he said. He ran one finger all around her 
nose. He kissed her again. Then he put his whole self against 
her, pressing her back against a board which hurt but she 
didn’t care. His breath came quick, hard. She ate his breath 
now. She couldn’t get half enough his breath. « You ever? » 
he said. 

« What? » With an effort she backed up. 

He grabbed her hard, « don’t give me that, » he said. 

She shoved him again and he quit. She straightened down 
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her sweater, « I better watch it, » she said to herself. 

He leaned sideways against the barn, his head down. Then 
slowly he began to look mad. « Okay, » he said, « how do you 
want home, girl, fast or slow? » 

« What do you mean? » 

«I mean let’s get going. » 


« Whoo, » she said and put her head way down, «I’m too 
weak, » and not looking she stepped into the side of an old eave 
trough and sat right down. 

Then she laughed. The laugh came right out and after 
she’d done it this made her laugh more. «O God,» she said 
and laughed even more loudly. Then she gave up, « I’m hyster- 
ical, » she roared and could, finally, stop and look up. 

He looked like stone. 

« Matter? » she said. 

He said nothing. 


« You look so strange.» Was he going to faint? « You 
serious? » she said. «I mean,» she said, « just because I fell 
and when I did I laughed at me, me not you —. » 

He turned on his heel and was gone. 

She stood, breath in. « Not really, » she said to herself, « he 
won’t really. Mother’ll be mad, » she began to shake, « please, » 
she yelled starting to run, « if I call Mother she’ll be mad. Please 
wait,» she called. Halfway down she stumbled and recovering 
heard the boat start. 

Then she heard him gone. She sat, hunched over. She 
was weak still and numb. He’s gone, she told herself. A mos- 
quito landed, filled itself and dropped off. She stood up and 
could walk. 

At the top and into the street she could run. She ran all 
the way so that in a hot strange kitchen she was still breathing 
hard. An old woman let her call. Her home’s phone rang seven 
times before her mother answered. Hello her mother said. It 
would be alright. Her mother was mad but she’d come. 
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Much later, home, when her mother had finally gone to 
sleep she went back down to the dock. All by herself she went 
back down and sat. It was two maybe, three. The dock post 
bulb was on. Heat was heavy over, there would be a storm. 
She rolled up her pajama legs and put her feet down. 

A motorboat started and then stopped. She stiffened wait- 
ing. Her eyes widened. Then she heard a paddle. When he 
loomed into sight her heart went tinny. 

« How’d you know,» she breathed again, «I'd be here. » 

He shrugged. « Been watching,» he said. The lake was 
still as glass. He plunked a paddle on the dock near her to 
hold the boat. «In the short-cut when you laughed I had to 
leave, » he paused. « But after, when I got home I wondered 
did you. » 

« My mother came, » she moved her nose. 

« Well don’t cry. » 

«I’m not. » 

« You have been. » 

« Yeh.» Two night birds flew near and she shunted 
them off. 

« You laughed at me, » he said. « A man can’t stand that. 
He has to leave. Only later I wondered did you get home. » 

He sat very close. He ran a finger around her nose. He 
lifted her face, « don’t go up, » he whispered, his hand on her 
throat « please don’t go up. » 

Then very carefully he picked her up and carried her to 
the soft part of the shore near a tree. He put her down and 
lay beside her. She was melting inside and numb. Richard, 
she stopped kissing to say, Richard. Richard... 


Off shore a fish jumped and a fisherman’s light shone on 
them. « Lord », she said grabbing and putting on her clothes. 
« He’s gone,» Richard said, « he couldn’t see from there any- 
way,» but he fixed his clothes, too. 

They stared at the lake. From where he lay beside her he 
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leaned way over and picked up a flat stone which he skipped. 
The moon path splintered, slowly forming back into line. Fur- 
ther out there were other fishermen’s lights. When she sighed 
he turned back to her and ran a finger just under the top rim 
of her sweater. « You're all wet, » she pointed to his forehead. 

« That? » he laughed, « yeah that.» He lay back, his hands 
under his head, « your mother mad,» he said, « about this 
afternoon I mean? » 

« My mother! » she screamed. «I mean why do you care. 
It seems so small now I mean compared. You worried ’bout 
your job? » 

« That doesn’t really worry me,» he said. «Just for the 
record nothing really bothers me. Let’s get this straight. I’m 
about to leave the job, leave here, about to dee part.» He 
gave a small shrill laugh. 

Only part of her heard, the rest too hurt, too stung. And 
then he stopped. « Now I could only cry,» she said, « now. » 

He shrugged. 

«For you, for me, for the whole sad faked-out world. And 
so what good is that. What can I do now but cry. » 

The muscles in his cheek worked. « You'll be surprised, » 
he sat up, «a year from now you won’t even remember my 
name. » 

« Me? » she shook her head, «oh no not me. You don’t 
know me. You don’t know me at all. » 

« A little, » he said. He stood her up then and walked her 
to the dock, not pretending this time to push her in. She 
wound up her pajama legs and sat with her feet back down 
into the water. « You know it’s still, » she said, « warm? » She 
took a deep breath in, « what if —? » 

« You won’t, » he said too quickly, « I’m lucky like that. » 

« You talk as if, » her lips stretched taut, « it were nothing. » 

« Look, hon, it’s not that it’s nothing, it’s only I gotta get 
back to work. I wanna quit see, not be fired, so I can get a 
recommend for out West. » 
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He picked up two stones and held them in his hand. Then 
he stood up suddenly, « Be seein’ you around,» he said and 
buffed the nails of one hand on his shirt, swaggering a little 
as he started off. She gave a smothered shriek. 

« Aw,» he spun around at that, «I’m sorry.» He came 
back and squatted beside her. « Guess I’m not very funny, » 
he said, « huh? » 

She looked down. 

« You know something? » he said, «I really do have to go 
though.» He stretched a hand to her and withdrew it. Stan- 
ding up he looked at the sky. «I mean pradigly morning, » he 
said, « we'll both have to. » 

She still said nothing. Instead she wiped the side of her 
face on one knee. 

He started, slowly at first and then faster to get into the 
boat. He wound the rope around the motor. « Okay? » he said. 

She wiped her head again, this time mostly her eyes. 

« Jesus,» he said and let go of the rope and came back 
to where she sat. Then with one hand he tipped her head 
backward and kissed her forehead lightly. « Okay? » he tapped 
her chin and let her go. He left her and got back into the 
boat. He held the motor. 

He waited. « Okay? » he said. 

She said nothing. 

He pulled the rope. The motor started. 


She watched until he was a dot and then not a dot, just 
noise. Then the noise dissolved. A bug tore the shine of the 
moon. A leaf, floating, sank. Her feet were in the water... still. 
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RICHARD CHASE 


THE GARDEN 


Hear the full dark 
Into night expand 
Into the drugged underworld 
Of mind’s delight 


That is the territory 
The ground that gives 
A ripe plantation: 

Its fruits are plentiful 


Its fruits are golden 
From a midnight sun: 
That burns in coldness 
On the edge of dark 


With half-closed eyes the snake 
Dreams in a leafy bed: 

For this is where he hides 
When daylight’s drowned 


But man was made for day 
For light that shines: 
Takes refuge in the leaves 
Against the wrath of God 


And whispers to the snake 
To let the poison drip 
Into the passive arm: 

And then to sleep 





But phantasy is still: 
Nothing moves or shakes 
In that golden wood 
Bird or leaf or snake 


Till a distant horn 
Aggravates the air: 
Snake drops from the tree 
And Day in Judgment sits. 
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NED O’'GORMAN 


THE DAYS OF THE CREATION OF THE WORLD 


(to Caroline Tate - Lent, 1959) 


1. 
God Thinks About Himself 


I have no measure 
I have no weight 
I am prince and kingdom of my estate 


I know no distanve 
I know no fear 
I am field and sky and hemisphere 


I’ve carved no image 
I’ve built no dam 
I am rule and forge and artisan 


I am God 
I am one 
I’ve sphered the earth and moon and sun 


I am fire 
I am air 
I am earth and water, all things fair 


I ponder man 
I reckon love 
™ am ark and laurel; eagle and dove 





2. 
God Creates The Sun 


In the halt before the establishment 
of light love divided from its 
immediate site and God’s head glowed 
like fire in a cage. And he beat 

the drum of his brain 

and saw the sun. 


3. 


God Creates Water 


There had to be a way to show 
that love freely given was the mark 
of absolute simplicity; not one foot 
after another on the way 

to the temple, but without halter 
like a horse in April 

and God touched his side 

and fashioned water. 


4. 


God Creates Birds 


The journey from there to here 
through the seizure of time 
was a deed to be done 

and the thought had need 

of a sigh. God heard 








the spirit rock the dovecote 
and craftily released the bird. 


5. 
God Creates Adam and Eve 


From the sod and the roots of trees, 
from the sun’s crystal and the salt’s 
tang, from rocks and the new waters, 
from the air and sand, God drew 

his face upon the land and thought 
himself from speculation into 

form. From these lines Adam danced. 
God watched him wake and gave him 
Eve for Goodness’ sake. 
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A HOMAGE TO MY JEWISH STUDENTS AT CHRISTMAS TIME 


In New England, a quiet place 

With no extravagance of race 

to hallow it, I tended toward 
manner and repose, went schooling 
in an ancient house and dreamed 

of deer and crocuses. (Noah 

would have left me in the rain 

for I confused my sweetness 

with my blood and thought the deer 
lovlier than my mind.) 


Guarded by the lion on our silver 
crest I stalked through fields of lillies 
in a sable sun to find my fantasies 
repose. (Though once I heard 

that Moses drew fresh water from 

a rock and thought that men of such 
intent must be considerably divine.) 


In our house God walked the ceilings 
as a spider walks the undersides 
of beams, or fire chimes out noon 
on the sundial’s face. 

But you brought 
God to me unspelled and reasoned 
with my decorous intent and in this season 
of Yahewa’s stock I hear severing 
Judith and the salts in my blood 
build effigies and burning villages 
and I think of the time God was on 
Mountains and division swam the Sea. 
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W. D. SNODGRASS 


LETTER 


In our bare feet we crossed the sopping lawn 

And touched huge maples splintered in the storm 
Of Independence Night, which is your birthday. 
Tonight I write where we first woke together; 

I sat today in grass where we had gone. 

Those ragged stubs where branches wrenched away 
Are old scars darkening with the Autumn weather. 
Beneath, the locust husks are golden, warm. 


The little trolley bridge we tarried on 

And spit, or tried to, on the shining cars 

Beneath our feet — today I saw, Janice, 

This traffic on its evening way. By wars 

And wars, our world is growing toward its peace — 
The mind heavy with praise, though you are gone. 








ROBERT BAGG 
DEATH AT POCONO LAKE PRESERVE 


The lifeguard’s parallel simian arms 

Paused by his side, then bore down on the boy’s back 
To teach those lungs a cadence they had known 
For years. 


Sometimes his eyelash flickered just 


Too delicately for us to glimpse the eye. 

He loved playing on our peripheries. 

He’d roamed the edge of people, animals, 

And water, shedding manners like hot clothes. 
One afternoon he followed me around 

Spitting at my attention, then skipped and ran, 
Tugging me like a fitful spaniel 

Behind some old abandoned horseshoe pits, 
Where a blind dying hound sat in a whir 

Of insects, his yellowed tongue unfurling 

Like flypaper. The child’s eyewater flowed 
Faster than he could see through, and I sensed 
The hound, myself, and bouncing insects blurring 
Into each other. We poked the animal 

With sticks, and shooed the flies, but couldn’t stand 
To see him struggling at standing, like a foal. 
The people on the lawn wept and marveled: 
The slight hesitant child had boldly drowned. 
With plumes of cotton out his nose, he lay, 
And grew a faint grin. We expected him 

To put both palms down on that slight left knee 
And push himself dizzily to his feet. 
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We took to running hands over our legs 
Watching the child lose color to the tanned sun. 
From sitting so long cramped and cross-legged 
My right leg fell asleep, and when I shook it 

I set up maggot tingles in my nerves. 


They carried him pale in a green blanket 

Back to the doctor’s office, by good fortune 

Not fifty yards away. As it got dark 

We lay on the damp grass imagining. 

« I’d like to see what’s going on in there, » 
McCornack said. « By climbing on the skylight. 
Crash through and I’d land splash on his stomach, 
Whoosh all the water out, rise a wet hero. » 

No word from inside. Night birds nudged the ground. 
Occasionally a thrush would drop down hard 

And stick, just like a dead ball that won’t bounce. 
A few at a time people left the lawn. 

Stars lighting on and off, dim then brilliant 

As fireflies, when my eyes moved in the pines, 

Lit up his face thrilled with a mason jar 

We'd filled with fireflies caught in our cupped palms. 
« Look, we’re outside the universe, looking 

In, » I told him, as those phosphorous bellies 
Swelled to their nervous super novae. 

I pictured his curious far-off face. Stars 

Blinked in the inquisition of his eyes. 

When I went to bed later on that night 

I tried holding my breath, tried to imagine 
Clandestine pleasures of unconsciousness 

His eyes would not relinquish to my glower, 

And failed. I was self-conscious of his death. 

His body floated face down on my dreams. 


Mosquitoes touched my arms with a soft tickle 
But sucked pain suddenly. I slapped my skin 








And smeared wet blood, felt the hard welts of flesh 
And grew tired, happy now in heavy sweet 
Safeties of sleep I felt chirring overhead. 

If only I could feel how it was not 

To feel, my nerve ends limp, eyes unillumined, 
Nights immersing me in numb black water, 
Myself forgetting myself in the blank wash. 
But bitterly I warmed to wakefulness 

As vague bites localized in fitful points. 
Wearing my discomforts thin as my skin 

I envied him, in whom flies and mosquitoes 
Had no interest, pallid of brow and blood, 
Whose senses spilled like water off the dam, 
Who left me all alone with all this life. 


Dead friend, you freed the dim bad bugs of night 
Convening now above my bundled head 

In terrible skirls and ruined drones. 

They all will spend their minutes on my skin 
Except your fireflies, live and aloof as stars. 
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PATRICK CREAGH 


LIDO 


Hieroglyphs of summer on a scroll of beach: 
Bleached roots like bones caught writhing in some act; 
Tar like blood spots spattered on the sand. 


Here in the Lido these are not admitted, 
The season’s whips and scorns. Here we lie 
In a clinic of barbed wire and bathing huts. 


Here there is no desire. Desire is gulls 
With their ceaseless wheeling, frantic lucky dip. 
The sands of longing here... sift through our fingers. 


Here there is no fulfilment, harbouring 
Concomitant thoughts of death. This nonchalance 
Perfect and empty, is patient as a shell. 


But the sun replenishes: shellfish catchers shuffle 
Their daylong tribal dance, netting trifles. 
On every limb of sand bloom ripening girls. 


Our eyes fumble at them like lazy bees 
And the lisp of shingle schools them in indolence. 


Time acquiesces: an obsequious footman 
(Discreetly out of sight) waiting his cue. 


X AND Y 


This is Ex: his eyes are dim, 
His limbs halting, his heart tame 
From all the days that follow him; 


No late foot lingers at his doors 
Nor light disturbs on the stairs 
Of his shuttered house of years. 


This one is Why? whose days were short: 


The blood that pressed in his heart 
Was red and white with is and ought. 


Now, crushed in the earth’s fist, 
He lives his must: while in his breast 
Death does his decrepit worst. 
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A CADENCE 


Not in the autumn as always together 

With all falling, tiring, retiring, 

Gentle declension of endless spendours 
Dimming to winter, 


But rounding to noon one morning in early 

Strawberry time, without rhyme or reason, 

In the tilt of a head, a glance, a glistening 
Under an eyelash: 


And the eyes declining, waning, the deli- 
-quescence of ardour, the heart descending, 
An end of the world for one: the o- 

-pening figure of silence. 





BOMB 


Yes, and when war cracks over the city 
Like an egg of fire broken into a pan, 

At one-o-one King George Parade the Foxes, 
Broughton-Tonsures and that Dr. Clancy 
(The same that specialized in mending old 
Ladies’ broken profiles), in the basement 
Fry meekly together, passive as rashers. 

In the suburban barracks sleeping soldiers, 
Stampeded out of one dream into another, 
Lie on their backs in burning marl, and Elsie 
Mahoney (prostitute) of West Bishop Street 
Brands her skinny silhouette for ever 

On a stub of wall. Gold in the bank vaults 
Slithers hissing down into the sewers 

Like an escaping snake. Patiently sighing, 
In the park and dark the sticky-lipped 
Genital kissing couples are surprised 

At a wish come true, their bodies lax and blending 
Easily with each other, and with the earth. 
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DESMOND O'GRADY 


REILLY AND THE STOPPED CLOCK 
for Thomas H. Byrne 


Bedsure 
and 
Breadsure, 
Sure of not rising tomorrow; 
We had strolled late 
Over country night, 
With hand-in-glove hedges fingering shadow 
And dumbly designing us 
Down the dark 
To the undefined, standard returning-mark — 
Where we stalled to surround 
The flanks of our tight 
Talking 
and 
Stressing — 
Making point with the lobbing of stones. 


Housecome 
and 
Homecome, 
Come back to the house and the room; 
We snugsaddled down 
Ir the usual chairs — 
Uncurved by the tablelight limp on it’s boom; 
Repeating all over 
Our talk of the year, 
Giving old parallels in the worn-out fear 








Of « You don’t understand » 
Or, (just to split hairs) 
« You’re smart 
and 
Apart — 
To start then — why aren’t you rich? » 


Truthful 
and 
Trustful, 
Loathful to doubt or assume — 
Only stopping to root 
In the common ashtray 
For butts large enough to smoke, and resume: 
« But all the strokes 
Of time count; 
This is the point that is paramount; 
The yardstick which 
Must measure all 


Action 
and 
Traction — 
Distraction is death, is death. » 


Silence 
and 
Silence, 
Silence in silent suspension 
Stinging the air. 
Then the juvenile rush 
To explain what has swallowed-up all explanation: 
« O the clock! The clock! 
The old clock has stopped! » 
For one unticked moment all time was topped. 
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The room rimmed us round 
The walls squared up flush 
And time, 
Oo 
And time! — 
And time sickled down us it’s fear. 





EPIPHANY 
from Reilly. 


The face that stopped my eye 
And stopped my day 

Was not her face, and I 

Saw in the way 


Her bone was planed and set 
No slightest match 

Of vague resemblance, yet — 
For one quick catch 


Of gasping time and place 
Was vivified 

What had long since lost face 
But had not died. 


Was vivified and shone, 
Not like of face, 

But what was antiphon — 
Her air, her grace, 


Her radiance and tone — 
What fits no phrase — 
What I had loved alone 
In those young days. 











REILLY ON HIS CHILD’S BIRTHDAY 


for Dierdre O’Grady 
PART I 
The Child: 


I 


Astride of this humped up hour 

Of your very own day, 

At the tail’s tip of your year; 

Your size-two spurs 

Dug deep in the ribs of the years at your back 
And the years in your face; 

You gallop alive 

At the high barred gate 

Of the years to come; 

Your life; like the madness of midgets in heat; 
Possessing you heart, your head, your — 

How can he say it? — 

The outspoken innocence 

Loud in your face. 


Brazen as brass 

And black as old harness, 

Rearing for something to bridle the energy 
Bucking about in your bones, 

You canter from kitchen to coalhole 

Blind to the winkered and bit-chaffing fears 
That saddle his broken-in age. 








PART II 


Reilly: 


Ahead of his time, 

But soured by the dregs of a dead generation, 
He awkwardly holds you still in his fists 
(Gentle as those of a ploughman’s 

Lifting a brim full glass 

Or a woman) 

And hobbles you close 

In the joy of remembering 

All his delinquent liberty reelings 

Down the drunken streets of his past 

That were hammer and tongs of your making. 


PART III 
Reilly’s Memories. 
I 


O for the loud 
And the limerick days of featherbed youth 
When; stones in my pockets for spending 
And fire in my head for the quenching; 
I chairoplaned round my barefooted streets 
A carnival hero, 
Unscratched by the pause 
Of confusion that halters the gallop of youth. 
Then — sure as an acrobat, 
Cute as a clown — I rolled 
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In the sawdust of freedom, performing my lives 
In a circus of poems. 


I 


When days were grim as graveyards 

And tombstone words of penance 

Were handed out as blessings 

From the dead hand of a chalk saint, 

I stood in the church of my years 

Pestered with priests; the Gods 

And the Truths of my pulpit-crowned head in confusion. 


When doubts were as common as candles 

And all the troublesome questions; 

Long quiet in the grave of my mind; 

Stood up in their coffins demanding their answers; 
I stalked through the cloisters of all 

That was able to teach me, mad 

In the frenzy to find the centre 

On which all that we live is dependant. 


Il 


Poorer than pensioners, 

We sat in our Paris style bars, 

Like pale paupers, waiting for something 

To colour the days of our dying — 

Intent on destroying what relics 

Of decency clung from the times of our youth. 
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First Chorus 


O’Reilly the Irish bohemian 

Was a literary sort of a demon; 

But he lived in disgrace 

For revolting his race 

By his artful approach to the hymen. 


Bearded as buffalo, 

Mad as a lunatic’s wedding, 

We urgently walzed through the alchohol streets 
From one tired-out bed to another, 

Uselessly hoping to finally 

Find the absolute reason for everything. 


Second Chorus. 


The Irish delinquent O’Reilly 

Had a weakness for drinking the barley; 
In bars and cafés 

He’d often spend days 

Unaware of the world entirely. 


IV 


In the last steps of a crippled year; 

When my head, like a battered old bucket, 

Leaked what little of reason was left 

Whenever I thought; I learned 

From the lives of a handful of monks on an island: 


«If a man have not order within him 








He can not put order about him; 
And if a man have not order within him 
His family cannot act with due order; 
And if a Prince have not order within him 
He cannot put order in his dominions. » 


PART IV 
Reilly and Child 
I 


Here; 

Now that all is arranged. 

That all has an order as right as the slates on his roof; 
Here in his thundering silence as father 

He watches you echo his 

Wombed, wooed, wedded but unwanted life 

In the harmless din of your growing, 

Rattling about — like a stone in a can — 

Through his rooms. 


II 


Here 

Now in this home-strong hour 

Of your very own day, 

On the roof’s top of your year, 

He watches you out of his penitent eyes 

Seeing you damned by the sin of his making you 
Blond child of a bombed generation. 





THOMAS MaclINTIRE 


CHARITY 


I. 


Maurice looked at the crimped folded notes, lying dust- 
stained where the road verged into the ditch. For a moment 
he stared in quiet awe, and then pounced. He fingered out 
four pound notes: greasy, draggled, and peucestained, but four 
pound notes. 

« Glory be to God » he thought. 

Carefully he counted them again. Yes, there they were, 
plain as porcupine. Gladness rivered into his heart at the 
thought of his luck. Never in his life had he known the joy 
of holding such a mighty sum for his own. Schemes of spenc- 
ing straightway took over his mind. God in heaven, the 
things he could buy. He could be off to the shophouse, and 
there taking his pick till the cows came home. 


Some be lucky — more be don’t: he arranged the money 
neatly, and securely pocketed it. (He thought of the big red- 
faced cattledealers in the fair with fat wads of money spilling 
out of their hard warty hands). This was how it felt to be rich. 
« Some be lucky — more be don’t », the old phrase was danc- 
ing within him. 

Suddenly, with wild despair, he realised that there must 
be an owner for this money somewhere — whoever it was that 
lost it: maybe a poor man going the road with hardly the nails 
to scratch himself... and here he was stealing it. Sadness wel- 
led up in him. Glumly he tried to work it out. Wasn’t there 
something about « Finders keepers?» And if no owner was 
found if the luck was on him? Anyway, his mother would 
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know. He wouldn’t say a word to the lads, just go home straight 
and ask her. She’d know exactly what to do, so that he would 
get the money at the heel of the hunt. 

Flinging worry aside, Maurice sprinted eagerly down the 
road and up the cartworn cobbled lane to the house. From a 
hayfield he heard the rasp of stone on scythe, and from nearby 
trees the returning croak of rooks: along with him both were 
chanting. « Finders keepers, losers weepers »... He stopped by 
the door and felt to see if the money was still there; it crinkled 
to his touch and his breath came easily. Excited, he shoved 
open the door, and went inside brimming with the news. 

His mother, stooped in the middle of the floor, was nois- 
ily pounding potatoes. The muddy water spattered her strong 
forearms. She heard him come in. 

« Well, child, are ye back? » she spoke without looking up. 

« Aye ». 

Momentarily he stood there, watching the bucketed po- 
tatoes leap in the churned water, and change colour as the 
soft clay was washed from them. Then, putting a hand in 
his pocket he took out the money delightedly and feasted 
on it. « Look, Ma... would ye look what I found? » 

Straightening up and wiping wisps of hair from her brow 
with a damp hand, she looked impatiently. Her mild eyes 
widened. 

« The Lord protect us from cross cows and gravel hcles! 
Is it money ye have, son? » 

And Maurice told his tale. As the story tumbled out his 
mother listened quietly. It was told in a rush, and Maurice 
waited for the verdict. Could he take the money now? — or 
was it his at all? And if it didn’t belong to him, whose was 
it then? Or how were they to find out? Unless the priest? 
Just — unless the priest and that was it. 

It was settled that Father Cahill should be given the 
money. He would announce it from the altar, and if the owner 
was found — that was that. But with luck he wouldn’t; and 
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that night with naked knees cold against the knobbled floor- 
boards and forehead bowed in the softness of his bed quilt, 
Maurice whispered prayers that the unknown loser would never 
come by Corlurgan again to hear the news. To show his good 
intentions, he prayed that the loser might find money, as 
much as he wished — only not this money. Before getting 
into bed, he said a last special prayer to Saint Antony, whom 
he knew had something to do with cases of this sort. 

On the Sunday following, Father Cahill read out the no- 
tice. His strong voice ploughed through a long list of meetings, 
collections, deaths, funerals, masses. And then: « A fairly large 
sum of money was found during the week. If the owner will 
come round to my house he may have same.» The crowded 
seats seemed to hear it all unmoved. Maurice was there, tremb- 
ling like a dog in a wet sack, as the priest finished reading the 
notices. He waited for a dozen men to spring from. their places 
on the minute and race up to claim the prize. Not a body stir- 
red. There was hope yet then. But when word got around... 
it would be claimed for sure. Maurice flopped to his knees 
again, and prayed... and prayed and prayed... 

And for a few Sundays after, the notice was read, but not 
a living soul came up the avenue to the priest’s house to stake 
a claim. Maurice was watching like a hawk. Nobody knew and 
nobody cared, it appeared, what became of the blessed money. 
He began to feel easy in himself: he wouldn’t let his thumb 
slip off this. Smilingly he wondered when he’d go down to col- 
lect. Any time now. 

They were at tea one evening when his mother told him 
she’d been talking with Father Cahill about the money; that 
the priest had decided to hold on to it for a while — « Just in 
case. » She let the message fall in hopeful tones which made 
light of the delay, but Maurice seemed to catch more in her 
words. He looked up at her with startled eyes, and then looked 
down into the brown tea which steamed in his large mug. The 
clatter-chatter of the table was quenched. From that till bed- 
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time he was mute as a mouse, while he watched his dreams go 
up the wide chimney with the turfsmoke from the hearth, and 
away into the night beyond. 


Weeks and months went past and it was maybe a year be- 
fore either of them thought of the money again. There was 
school all the time, and after school the cottage chores or easy 
hours in stubblefields or the warm Winter kitchen or abroad 
again watching Spring furrow the ready earth. Maurice indeed 
had halfforgotten the whole business and then suddenly it was 
back in his mind and scourging him night noon and day. It 
happened simply enough. 

Phil Devine a neighbour lad who went to school with Maur- 
ice, appeared one Sunday in a shining new suit — with long 
trousers at that. Maurice looked at him swanking it and locked 
at his own aged rags and knew that if he didn’t get a new suit 
—- long trousers and all — it would kill him dead. To see Devine 
swaggering up to Chapel and the style of him strutting about 
would put years on you. The girls were collogin’ among them- 
selves and smiling at him, you could see he loved every minute 
of it. The whole thing would madden a saint. 


The upshot was that between cajoling and whinging and 
begging, Maurice had his unfortunate mother nearly astray 
in the head. She was plagued listening to his neverending pleas 
until one day she remembered: and told him to be off and get 
the money the priest had on him and buy himself a new suit 
— so that he could stop tormenting her the day long. At this 
he took thought. 


The money was there for the taking if he had the bravery 
to face Father Cahill. That was the job though. The priest 
was a big rough man with a tongue like a whip. A divil for 
the money too... Maurice had once heard a man say he was as 
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tight as Christys britches. He had a hard look about him al- 
right and woe betide the man, woman or child that crossed 
him; woe betide them. But the money had to be got. 

Often he would see the priest in the distance of pass him 
in the street: he would slow his step and search for the cou- 
rage to go up and say — «Father, what about the four 
pounds? » — but he just couldn’t do it. He would falter and 
wait there afeard, and then the chance was no more, and there 
was only the black figure of the priest striding away. (The fol- 
lowing Sunday Devine’s new suit would torture him once again 
and so it went). Always his heart failed him at the last, and he 
felt it always would. It was no use. 


Came an evening when he met Father Cahill to his face. 
It was near the priest’s house and Maurice was on his way up 
the road home. He knew this was his chance but instead he 
went dumb with fear. The old story. He just saluted the priest 
silently as he passed and got a nod in reply. They had each 
gone a few paces when he heard: « Maurice » — 


God in heaven. He turned and went back. « Yes, Father. » 

The priest looked down at him from above the breviary 
open in his hand . Stiff with fright, Maurice waited. 

« We never got an owner for that money, boy, I suppose I 
might as well give it to you. » 

Glory be to God and may you never die until you’re... 

« I suppose you might as well, Father.» A pause. 

« But Pll give it to you on one condition ». 

Maurice glanced up doubtfully and caught by the priest’s 
grim glare he felt himself quaking again. 

« And what’s that, Father? » 

« On condition that you give it to charity. » 

The words thudded like stones about him. Maurice flin- 
ched but held his ground. Give it to charity! 

That was good. Slowly he felt his hackles rise — bracing 
himself he looked up. For a second he waited. 

« Charity begins at home, Father. » 
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It was out. Father Cahill drew back and snapped at him 
with his eyes. Maurice stood still. 

« Right then. » 

The priest turned and tore up the avenue to the house, 
scattering gravel, with his hurrying feet. His steps crunched 
angrily and the polished boots spat pebbles. Timidly following, 
Maurice thought he had never seen a man so mad. Like a bag 
of cats. He waited at the threshold as the priest vanished in- 
side. Back he came, flushed, and pitched the notes to the ground 
beside the child. Not a word. The door crashed shut. Maurice 
gathered the prize with a glad kind of fear, and raced away. 

When he got home and told the news his mother surprised 
him by her silence. Her face clouded a little. Long and 
thoughtfully she looked into the burning heart of the turffire 
and its jumping flames without speaking. A few minutes she 
stood there in its warm glow. Then she looked at him and took 
him to her side, running her fingers gently through his tousled 
hair. He knew by her there was some dog in the well, but she 
said nothing and the moment passed. 


Possessed of his money, Maurice was happy. With no delay 
he betook himself to Micky the Tailor, and without much hag- 
gling a bargain was struck. The material was settled on and 
Maurice was measured up, down, and across. It was now up 
to Micky and he didn’t fail. A week later the job was done, 
and the Sunday following, Maurice footed it out as proud as 
Lucifer. A grand brown affair — with the long trousers too — 
it was surely made for him. Neatly stitched, with buttons glos- 
sy, and a crease in the trousers that would cut oats, it was a 
credit to the craftsman. Devine wasn’t a patch on it. Coming 
home with the boys after mass, gathering glances and remarks 
of envy or approval from all sides, Maurice wouldn’t call the 
Queen his aunt. He was alive with gladness. 
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That very day it started he was on his way across the fields 
to the well for water. The scarred bucket was held awkwardly 
at arm’s length lest it might in some way harm his finery. His 
socks were tucked over the trousers and he picked his steps 
slowly to avoid the cuckoospits in the long grass. Crossing 
the stile he fastened a watchful eye on the strands of bullwire 
below. Careful here. He eased himself across with groping 
hands and straining legs. (He should have thrown on an old 
pair of britches if he had any wit.) Up... o-v-e-r... d-o-w-n... the 
breath of satisfaction was halted suddenly by a cruel rending. 

Christ! 

One leg of the trousers was ripped from thigh to toe and 
flapped there vacantly, with his bare skin a gash of white 
against the brown. It leered boldly up at him as he gazed down 
in bitter regret. How in God’s name did he do it? He couldn’t 
say: it was just there, that was all. 


The Curse of the Twelve Protestant Gods on it. 

Maurice walked back to the house in tears, one hand clasp- 
ing the torn ends, and crept into the kitchen. His mother 
looked at him, at the ceiling, at him again, and blessed herself 
in horror. 

« Sacred Heart of Jesus, have mercy on us and protect us. » 

Wigs on the green then. 

Next day he took it to Micky again, who mended it skil- 
fully and left it good as new. You’d hardly see the track of it: 
as tidy as that. But his time was wasted. For no sooner would 
Maurice wear the suit than some new trouble would befall. If 
he passed through a door there was always a chance nail to 
leave its jagged mark: if he played up on the hill some jut of 
rock would surely grab a sleeve and slit it to the lining: if he 
dozed by the hearth the dancing sparks would leave the fire to 
burn holes in the treasured suit. As if of its own will, almost, 
it fell in ribbons off his back. Soon there were left only the 
bones of its glory, a pitiful thing of shreds and patches. 

There was nothing to be done and this they both knew. 
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That was simply the way of it, and they must let it be. Fi- 
nally, one evening Maurice and his mother took out the tattered 
and flittered rags which were left of the once elegant outfit 
and threw them behind the hedge to rot in rain and wind and 
sun. There they lay, the slashed and torn remmants, already 
hiding among the roaming briars. 


It was twilight; the time was quiet. Down the road they 
could see the priest’s house, big and secure and lasting in 
the falling dusk. Around and about it the circling firtrees 
stood solidly. Through the branches they could see a lighted 
window, with its yellow blind drawn close. There was no other 
light visible in the house. For a second they saw a shadow 
from within come against the drawn blind: just for a second 
and then it moved away. 


A short while they stood, caught in the stillness, and then 
they went inside, out of the clutching chill of darkness. 
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PAUL RAMSEY Jr. 
THE BEGGAR’S WORD WAS YES 


Yes was the word the beggar cried. 
Drunk as a goat he was. 

He lay down by a ditch’s side. 
Lousy, he slept in grass. 


Tall grass it was; it covered much, 
Though less than charity 

Is said to do. Yet none would touch 
Him, warm his head or thigh. 


He froze, and woke; he woke, and froze, 
And then he died. And then 

They buried him, no shroud for clothes. 
No music laid him in. 


Drunk, he said yes. What fools were they 
He suffered gladly? We, 

Who wrench that word past sense, or flay 
It long and sullenly. 


By deeds we beat out sense. And who 
Shall beat it back? or what? 

Ask this dead beggar, whom we threw 
Down. He will not stay put. 
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THOMAS WHITBREAD 


THE MAN AND THE WOMAN 


What the man wanted was a sense of fate, 

Of private fortune, his alone, yet large 

To include the lady who would be his mate. 
He had built, preparing, a most flowered barge 
In his apartment; on it he waited, tense, 

For rising waters at his window’s marge. 

What the woman wanted was a fate of sense, 

A destiny of appreciation, small 

As to her, but as to men, immense. 

She had decked herself in fashions fit for fall, 
The season of returns; ripe for alarms 

She sat by her phone, hoping for any call. 
When the flood came, it floated her to his arms: 
He sensed his fated, she her fatal charms. 











EUGENE WALTER 
CONNECTICUT 


Well, my cat there that you admired so — he is an unusual 
color, isn’t he? Few cats are that red. Look how he’s looking 
at us with those big yellow moons. I love the way his paws 
curl under him on the cushion. You know, in the fall, when my 
chrysanthemums are in bloom, he can stalk through the bushes 
and not be noticed, he matches those reddish bronze flowers so. 
Funny, I never was a cat-love before. Never owned a pet before 
him. No, not even as a child. 

My husband and I had no children. But ours was a happy 
marriage, even though we were somewhat sad at being childless. 
But we had a fine garden, we travelled, we read together — 
all kinds of books; we read every night in winter, and drank 
mulled wine. 

When Phil died, it was in those books that I found him 
again. I read over all the things we’d read together; I’d hear 
his voice in every line. Even so, after his death I felt almost 
as if I had died, too. I felt... well, submerged. I mean, you 
know, out of touch with the world. And people were so nice, 
and I hate sympathy, I simply had to go about things in my 
own way. Can you understand? 


People were so nice to me that I withdrew from clubs and 
committees and just stayed at home. Sometimes the car stayed 
in the garage for days at a time. Finally, I even lost interest 
in the garden. One day I was putting up strings for the sweet 
peas when I realized I didn’t care one way or another if they 
had strings to climb or not. So they ran all over the place, like 
wild, and full of dead flowers, since I didn’t bother to pick them. 
People began to say, « Poor Laura, how she’s changed since Phil 
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died,» and that just riled me and I let the garden go com- 
pletely at last. 


Well, so two years passed like flat nothing or like two cen- 
turies — both. On the second anniversary of Phil’s death I 
pulled myself together and decided to go over to Linden Bridge 
where he’s buried in the family plot, and put flowers on his 
grave. So I poked around and filled a basket with late asters 
and chrysanthemums and collected my gardening things and 
set out. 

I set out after lunch, about two o’clock I guess, around 
then. It was a sunny day but with a few clouds and the leaves 
were just starting to have a tinge of gold in them. I arrived at 
Linden Bridge about three, and set to work weeding and clip- 
ping and setting out the flowers I’d brought. His brothers never 
bothered to do more than put an evergreen wreath once a year, 
so there was a lot of work to be done. After about two and a 
half hours I’d put things to rights. I found it most refreshing 
tugging at the weeds, and enjoyed the sour green smell of the 
butterweed roots I’d pulled and piled in a neat pile. When I’d 
finished I sat on the corner of Phil’s father’s stone and smoked 
a cigarette and enjoyed the utter quiet of that country grave- 
yard. I was in a kind of spell when I left, peaceful, thinking 
of the peacefulness of death and of all the generations that 
had slept under the hills of New England since 1620. 

The shadows were long and the yellow light dusty when I 
started back — and somehow turned wrong, in my reverie. I 
didn’t notice even, until I heard a furious honking back of me. 
In the rear-view mirror I could see a huge black Cadillac driven 
by a chauffeur, and could see the contrary movements of three 
or four dark figures behind, urging him to pass me. Before there 
was time to pull half off the road to let them pass, I noticed, 
with a start, that I was lost, in a part of Connecticut I’d never 
seen in all my 47 years there! There was a stone wall along 
the road, rolling hills — could have been anywhere in the world. 
The sky had clouded over, too, and the changed light added to 
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my sense of estrangement. I glimpsed, across the meadow I was 
passing, a furtive gleam of water under a clump of trees that 
had already gathered night about them, even before night had 
come. Where could I have turned off? How had I ridden into 
this unknown country? The Cadillac was already far ahead, 
churning up a cloud of whitish dust. 


I stepped on the gas, determined to overtake the Cadillac 
and see who was in it, but more than that, wanting to stay by 
it, since it was the only sign of life in that dream-like country- 
side into which I had somehow wandered. 

The stillness of evening had claimed the world, and the 
bushes along the road were ominously still, full of gathering 
shadow, but washed across their tops by a last greenish-yellow 
light that escaped from under a lid of gray clouds that pressed 
down the sky save for a rim around the horizon. Far ahead I 
saw the Cadillac taillight illuminated just before it made a 
turn to the right. I bumped and joggled madly ahead on the 
rutted road, panicky now. But I found myself, when I turned, 
too, on a highway unknown to me, and like the other road, de- 
serted. There was a filling station with three people sitting 
before it. I passed a signboard and my heart skipped a beat 
as it was illuminated just at the moment I reached it. All I 
saw was the motto, «For Beauty’s sake...» What for Beauty’s 
sake, I asked myself, biting my lip. Well, love, death, and folly, 
was my reply. On I sped, forcing my old wreck of a car to 
overtake the black dot ahead that was the vanishing Cadillac. 
I still had no idea where I might be. 

But I found myself overtaking that slick black car. It had 
stopped to let a truckload of gravel ponderously cross the high- 
way from a gravel-pit to one side. But it’s a cinch now, I thought 
as I followed. 

My eyes went, as any driver’s will, to the license plate which 
I noted, again with a quiver of nervousness, was covered with a 
neat black waterproof cover of some sort, therefore told nothing. 

Inside the car, three women — I assumed them to be 
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women, by their dark clothes and the shawls or scarves on their 
heads — were bobbing their heads, and gesturing wildly — 
laughing, arguing? — as we sped through silent woods and 
fields. I saw they were tossing something about. 

Suddenly my growing sense of mystery and terror deepened 
when I saw an object tossed from the window of the speeding 
car and realized that what had been ejected by a long black- 
sleeved arm was a live kitten. I slammed on the brakes and 
jumped from my car. With tears suddenly jumping to my eyes 
I ran blindly along the road looking down at the shallow ditch. 
I found the kitten at once by his marvelous russet color. He 
had landed in a low bush covered with convoluli, and was sus- 
pended in the vines, all four feet spread out, his eyes enor- 
mous. He was dazed, but seemingly unhurt. 


« Baby, baby,» I said soothingly as I put out my hand, 
glad I was wearing my driving gloves, in case he’d be terrified 
and claw me. 

But the kitten simply looked at me and uttered the most 
plaintive long-drawn cry you’ve ever heard. I carefully extrac- 
ted him from the vines and stroked his fur as I carried him 
back to the car. He was trembling. I examined his legs ever so 
gently but he was quite unhurt. I suddenly was overcome with 
fury at the unknown women in the limousine, so placing the 
kitten on my folded apron in the gardening basket next to me, 
I prepared again to overtake the Cadillac. 


As I stepped on the gas and shot off, surprising myself by 
the fury of my speed, and the elation of my anger, another car 
passed, the only other I’d seen, and very reassuring. 

Then the sun peered out of the clouds just at the horizon 
and sent a baleful orange light across the road. 

I saw that there was a village ahead and that the Cadillac 
had slowed down. Fearless of traffic, of police, I plunged on 
and overtook the Cadillac just beyond the village as it was stop- 
ping for a red light at the crossroads. I jumped out and rushed 
to the side of it, blazing with anger. But what I saw robbed 
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me of speech: three old nuns, their faces like wax drippings, 
watching me with birdlike fixity. 


I felt that I might faint. I thought — here you must bear 
with me, and understand as clearly as possible what I want to 
say. I’m not a fantasist, but this is really the way it was. I 
thought that in the gloom I might see on the lap of the middle 
sister the decapitated head of my father as a young man — or 
a mound of ice — or a dozen red kittens rolling together — or 
I dont know what. What I saw actually were these three an- 
cient Sisters and a great bundle of dead branches. I was speech- 
less, because ever since my childhood, in catechism class, when 
I never knew the lesson, I’ve been afraid of nuns. Odd how 
childhood obediences come back. Once I visited my niece’s 
third-grade classroom and when the teacher rapped for order, 
I trembled and was as much of a mouse as anyone there. But 
these ladies wore a habit I’d never seen. Were they visiting 
superiors? Sisters of some other faith? Were they the Devil’s 
sweater-girls disguised as nuns? I crossed myself without think- 
ing, but as the motor of their car started up, my anger re- 
turned full fiood. 


« Fiends! » I shouted, screaming so loudly I heard my echo 
from the woods alongside the road. 


They all three laughed but no sound reached me through 
the heavy glass of the window. The Cadillac shot away and 
left me in the middle of the road, feeling like a fool, but more 
alive in every vein than I had been in the two years since my 
Phil died. 

I went back to my car, which was boiling, and peered at 
the kitten. He was still exactly where I’d placed him in the 
basket. I took him in my arms and stroked him and he settled 
down at once, his eyes never leaving my face. 

After my nerves had calmed down and my heart stopped 
racing, I started up the car and went on down the highway un- 
til happily I found a garage. As I filled the radiator, I learned 
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that I was not far from home, after all. I had come a kind of 
long-way-round on a road I’d never known. (I must add that 
to this day I’ve never found the route again. I’ve gone up and 
down the highway but have never hit upon that little dusty 
turn-off where I first saw the Cadillac. I’m not sure I really 
want to find the read, wou know.) 


My first concern when I was home again was tn examine 
the kitten. I found him to be obviously well-fed, with a lustrous 
coat of the remarkable color you see there now, only somewhat 
lighter then. 


He had no after-effects at all, save for a fear which he 
still has, of people with a hood or kerchief on their heads. 
Otherwise he is magistral calm itself. 


And how can I ever tell you, even for one small instant, 
what he has been to me in these years? 


First of all, in the days after finding him, I seemed to wake 
from a deep dream of grief — which has nothing to do with 
grief itself — and to live again. I studied my garden with a 
scandalized eye and set to work, weeding and pruning and plan- 
ting. I opened the house to the Autumn winds and banished 
tons of bric-a-brac to the attic. I painted. I had a new hair-cut. 


And Barbarossa, as I named him, sat there, oh just as you 
see him now, with wise eyes and courtly manners, or walked 
the garden like a meditative cardinal. But he tosses field-mice 
just as the nuns tossed him, to a great distance. 


Wait a minute, there’s the kettle, ’ll make the tea. 


And what does it all mean, you ask? Well, that mystery 
exists even in Connecticut, and that behind or below the safe 
and cosy there is always another insistence which is dark. There 
are corridors that General Electric cannot light nor Grand Ra- 
pids furnish. There are days that fall outside recorded time, 
hours that amaze, happenings that have another light, another 


gravity. 
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We are too prone, I think, to name, to count, to take for 
granted. But life is a fire-cloud, not a rock, and rock itself is 
illusion. No, the demonic must be served, but most of all we 
must not forget to marvel. Or to seize the here and the now. 

Forgive me, I’m not a philosopher, nor a preacher either. 
I’ve gone rambling on and the tea will be ink. Oh, you like 
it strong. Good. 

But to finish, Barbarossa has been a symbol of all I can’t 
explain, of all that cannot be explained to me. Look at his 
eyes — did you ever see such? 

I thought not. 

Shall we ask him to join our tea-party? He could have 
this cushion, and I’ll give him some cream in a saucer. 

Oh, watch him stretch. Come on, my little sir, here! 

How many lumps do you take? 
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SEAN O CRIADAIN 


PLOUGHING 


The dark of the horses moving 

Like a thirst on the face of the land 
Turning grass 

Slaking the drought of the plough; 
Up the small hill quarrying shadows, 
Toppling over the skyline; 

The iron shaft mute in its labour. 


I move to my turn at the plough. 

Strong in the dignity of my own grief 

I watch, almost a stranger, 

My first lonliness pass through the furrow 
After the dark of the horses moving. 


Like a spoked pendulum 

Swings across the half of my mind 
That still can rein the moving horses 
The arc of being alive, and again 

To be able to feel light on my eyes 

And cold on the arches of my knuckles 
And fear for grass seed against 

The towering grey of seahirds, 

Beaks, scythe-hooked, ready to plunder. 


Three fields away her grave is 

Unwatched today. 

Black earth has moistened the wired wreaths 
Into a brown and dank submission. 














The child that we made from our loving 
Is small as the scope of my hand, 

But its cry is as anxious and ripping 

As the beaks of the circling seabirds; 


The blood and the urge of her loving 
Now cold as my grip on the plough 


Goes with the dark of the slowing horses: 


No thirst is too great to be stifled 
In the quiet and pull of the land. 
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ELLEN TIFFT 


SONG OF A WILD HAIRED GIRL 


Glare, sun-bees 
Sun-honey air, 

And children pull 

A wake of leaves’ gold 
Litter of glare 

The bare lake burns. 


All featherbirds 

Be torn from sticks. 
When Eagerheart waited 
The nightsky changed 
And the woodsman 
Came into King, 


But my love is gone... 
Does not come again. 
Cry, sun-bees 
Sun-honey air, 

The field grass 

Lies where he was. 























GEORGE GARRETT 


FOR MY SONS 


This world that you’re just beginning 

now to touch, taste, feel, smell, hear and see, 
castled in enigma, and daily more and more 
finding sound in your throats, tremors on tongue 
to play with, words (some like a ripe plum 

or an orange to daze the whole mouth 

with a sweetness, so that in speaking 

you seem to kiss, some like a bitter phlegm 

to be hawked up and spit out clean), the world 
is all I would claim for you, save you from. 


I’m a foolish father like all the rest. 

Would put my flesh, my shadow in between 
you and the light that wounds and blesses. 

I'd throw a cloak over your heads 

and carry you home, warm and close, to keep 
you from the dark that chills to the bone. 
Foolish (I said), I’d teach you only words 

that sing on the lips. Still, you’ll have 

to learn to spit in my face and save your souls. 
Still you have to burn with fever and desire. 


Nothing of earned wisdom I can give you, 
nothing save the old words like rock candy 

to kill the taste of dust on the tongue. 
Nothing stings like the serpent, no pain greater. 
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Bear it. If a bush should burn and cry out, 

bow down. If a stranger wrestles, learn his name. 
And if after long tossing and sickness you find 

a continent, plant your flags, send forth a dove. 
Rarely the fruit you reach for returns your love. 


























NOCTURNE 2 


They roll up the sidewalks all over town 

by 11:30 p.m. Lord, by midnight there’s nothing 
moving, doing. Lone streetlights glare 

like one-eyed giants, do not dare to dance. 
Here & there a late place burns pale 

embers to keep back the beasts of night. 
Somebody’s sick, you think (like Huck), 

or, less innocent, project the lewd 

fantasies, the sordid cheap frail beams 

of poor Imagination gone awry 

into those naked rooms. Alas 

for the cop on the corner — who gives you 

a glasseyed stare — and for the last car 
staggering on slick pavement like a drunk. 
Dancers, giants, heroes & dreamers, 

where are you now? It’s a fact — 

when the heart breaks it doesn’t make a sound. 
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ERNST KAISER 
THE W(INDOW) - C(LEANER) 


« I’m the window-cleaner, » the man says. « You know what 
I mean. The once-a-monthly window-cleaner. » 


Then there is silence, except that the stairs creak for a 
moment under Erk’s weight, as though they had some comment 
to make; but then the stairs too are silent. 

« I’m the window-cleaner, see? » the man says, hesitant now. 

Then a wave of movement breaks out of Erk and he takes 
the plunge back into darkness. 

There’s no such thing, he thinks complacently. Once-a- 
monthly, what nonsense! And he turns over and hides his face 
in the dark. 

And there again he hears the voice. 

« All cigar smoke,» it whispers hoarsely, « all just cigar 
smoke — actually pipe smoke, that’s all. Whatever you may 
think » — the voice laughs and chuckles — « smoke! Spread- 
ing out, loosening, working apart in the air, from -the little 
pipes and the big pipes, it’s all the same in the end. So what’s 
the sense of working yourself up to anything, working at any- 
thing, working for anything, when everything’s always working 
apart? The little particles and the big ones, always loosening, 
falling apart — of course, it’s only logical, when someone’s 
there smoking his pipe. » 


Erk hears the thin, shrill ringing, as though something 
were ringing inside him, brightly vibrating, so that in another 
instant he will know the answer. 

« Tiny particle, » the voice says and laughs gratingly. « Hi 
there, particle! Know anything about your own particles? 
Ha-ha! Hey? » 
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Again Erk hears the thin, shrill ringing and with a sudden 
resolve sits up. 

Must do something about it, he thinks. It can’t go like 
this. He notices with relief that the tiresome voice has gone. 
Or was it so tiresome? Didn’t it only seem to be tiresome be- 
cause it had something important, unpleasantly important, to 
say? And of course you try to push that away. No, actually 
there’s no need to push it away: it withdraws of its own ac- 
cord, for it doesn’t come to speak to you, it only speaks when 
you’re there to hear it. And what do you hear? Sheer nonsense. 
What’s so tormenting is you don’t remember anything but the 
nonsense; you don’t get the hang of what was really said. 
Perhaps that voice wasn’t really tiresome at all, it’s only the 
way you hear it, like listening down a telephone, through which 
voices always sound changed. Which voice, anyway? Oh, of 
course, the telephone! A small, thin disc of metal that imitates 
human voices. I wonder whose voice we... Of course the small, 
thin disc is trying to say something, and that’s the voice. 

It rings outside and then speaks in here. It’s all a trick. 
Conjuring trick. Everyone knows how it’s done, really. Oh, 
do we? 

I can’t sit here like this, he thinks. It’s really amazing 
that I should be doing it at all. Quite amazing, a remarkable 
achievement, and quite against my will. Where did I suddenly 
get the energy to overcome my will to do nothing? That’s some- 
thing new. Suspicious. Generally I just have this boundless 
will to do nothing, which is stronger than anything else, turn- 
ing all action to dust. 

Once again Erk hears the thin, shrill ringing and becomes 
quite rigid with listening. Here I sit letting it go on, and I 
ought to lift the receiver. He stretches out his left hand and 
takes off the long, thin tube. There’s some mistake here, he 
thinks irritably. Someone’s taken away the ear-piece. Perhaps 
they do that now when you don’t pay up. And fix the long, 
thin tube into the bargain, to make a fool of the person who 
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takes his time about paying. The once-a-monthly time to pay... 
No time to lose... Next month, some time, never... Paid, with 
pranks. Ah, paid you out! Played out, laid out... Easy as that, 
these days... But then he realises that it isn’t so easy at all. 
You can’t just stretch out your hand for things not paid for, 
so smoothly and effortlessly, and expect them to be in the place 
where the hand reaches out for them. The telephone isn’t here 
at all, he realises. In his annoyance he breaks the long, thin 
tube and rubs it to pieces between his fingers and strews the 
dust over the blanket. I’m lying down, he thinks. Of course, 
I’m lying... And he is filled with smug defiance. 


Out of the dust the voice comes and spreads out, gratingly. 
« That’s not the way, ha-ha, oh no, not the way! But just as 
you like, of course. The telephone’s in the wrong place, oh, of 
course. Quite an everyday thing... Three times times daily... 
Once-a-monthly... Out of month, out of mind... Or perhaps 
you’re lying the wrong way. There are all kinds of possibilities. 
And if you won’t admit that it’s smoke because it scratches 
your throat, all right then, it’s dust. Just as you like. Dust as 
you... Dust-particle, each tiny particle a dust-particle. That 
doesn’t scratch, it itches, makes you sneeze. » 

I’m lying wrong, Erk thinks. That’s what started it all. So 
even if the telephone’s quite all right you can only get put 
through wrong... I’m lying in the dust, everything all around 
me is dust, itching, tormenting me just like millions of tiny 
questions. Dust-questions. 

Now he can’t help sneezing, and it echoes through his skull 
like a bell ringing. And it goes on ringing, tingling, sinking 
away into some far distance, thin and faint, a summons. 

The bell! Erk thinks and stirs again. Someone at the door. 
He pulls the blankets close round him, feeling the sleeping body 
at his side. Well, it isn’t so bad after all. And if we keep the 
windows shut the dust can’t get in. 

Again he hears the thin ringing. I wonder what I broke? 
There’s dust all over me. Feeling his wife’s body again, he 





thinks: I’ve made her dusty. Got to tidy up somehow. Fetch a 
duster! But how? From the cold kitchen. No clothes on. Sup- 
posing someone comes? But there’s someone trying to get in 
anyway. 

He pads up the stairs and sees the light on. It doesn’t 
bother him. But then he sees Miss Eva and nearly jumps. Oh, 
it doesn’t matter. Of course, he thinks, pulling himself to- 
gether. The lodger. Out all day. In...in the morning. Daily lady. 
Payment weekly, month’s notice... Month in, month out... Then 
he sees she has a rat’s head. That’s no way to appear in broad 
daylight, no everyday sight. Monthly, perhaps, with that kind 
of female. And if she’s shameless enough to go about in public 
in such a state, I certainly need’t worry about decency. Pyjam- 
as or no pyjamas. Especially having had to jump out of bed 
in such a hurry. 

« I’ve just fried the cat, » she says, gazing at him and bar- 
ing her teeth. 

« Very well, just as you like, Miss Eva. I only came to get 
a duster. And now that I come to think of it, I can get a 
bucket of water as well and make a proper job of it. » 


Miss Eva tries to laugh, but only a whistling comes from 
the rat’s head. She’s laughing because I want to make a proper 
job of it, Erk thinks indignantly. I ought to slap her rat’s face 
with the wet rag. But of course that’s impossible, it’s all quite 
impossible. Here I am with nothing on but my pyjama jacket 
and she’s got a rat’s head and it all fits together beautifully. 
Pity about the cat. 

Holding the bucket of water in his hand, he turns away 
hastily. Aren’t you ever going to stop whistling like that? he 
thinks furiously, without speaking. The water slops over and 
splashes against his leg. How pitiable it all is, oh, how utterly 
pitiable, really it’s almost a stroke of luck her having a 
rat’s head. 

He can still hear her laughing and whistling, but now it 
changes into a thin ringing. The bell! Somebody at the door! 
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I must at least sit up. He feels the body beside him and moves 
cautiously. I only hope to heaven she doesn’t hear it first and 
go rushing out, down the cold stairs and opening the door... 
Heavens, if only she doesn’t open the door to the cold! She’s 
so careless. I heard it a long time ago and I’m only waiting 
until she hears it and thinks I’m fast asleep and not hearing 
it. Oh, rotten, rotten! Some time you’ve got to begin doing 
something good. But how can you do it when everything’s rot- 
ten, suffocating you, heaped up all over you... like dust... blank- 
ets of dust... dust-particles vibrating. Vibrating... vibrating... 
Everything in me vibrating. And the bell vibrating, shrill. 


« Excuse me,» the voice says, «I’m afraid I must correct 
you. The word is urinate. That’s what you must do. Not vib- 
rate. That’s being done by the bell which you’re pretending 
not to hear. Go along now, ha-ha, make a virtue of necessity. 
Nobody will notice! 

But I’ve noticed, Erk answers, very tired. Do please be 
quiet. Let it vibrate. 

That was the water that splashed on my leg, he thinks. 
This thought pleases him. Psychology. Of course. As if one 
didn’t know! Wish-fulfilment dreams. That’s the way urges 
and desires are satisfied when you are lying... O what desires, 
what urges... purges... purifying the poor... where do they lie? 
how do they lie? 

He feels the burning and prickling of his bladder and twit- 
ches. Pressure, he thinks. Press bell... ring once... ring high, 
ring low... Oh... waiting... remote vibrating, the ringing of 
the bell. 

The postman! he thinks quite soberly now. At this time 
it can’t be anything but the postman. What time? He feels the 
ribbon of time moving away under him at such a speed that 
it’s like someone pulling the sheet away. 

It’s the postman going away again! He’s taking away the 
letter, the important letter! Sulkily putting it back in the bag 
and making up his mind not to deliver it at all. Even postmen 
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lose patience and withdraw their precious gift, simply deliver 
it somewhere else, at places where people don’t keep them ring- 
ing so long and all for nothing. In all the houses round about 
they sit up, sometimes night after night, waiting for the post- 
man. Like spiders waiting for a fly. To tear the precious letter 
from him. The postman can easily get rid of his letters. He 
doesn’t need to stand outside people’s doors begging and plead- 
ing. On the contrary, it’s more likely that you yourself will 
stand outside the post-office, pleading for a letter. 


The letter will come some time, for it’s becoming more and 
more urgent that it should come. And there’s no need to worry. 
If you’ve waited as long as this, now the letter can wait for a bit. 

And the postman brings everyone their letters. He’s very 
pleasant. And when he comes with the important letter, that 
is to say, when he knows that he himself has acquired impor- 
tance through it, as the transmitter of something important, 
then he feels himself to be the holder of an important office. 
And he will not fail to ring and smile, ringing, bringing, sing- 
bringing the letter. Everything better... everything different 
now... And you feel exalted, grope for a coin for the man and 
realise you’re in your dressing gown. So you put it off and re- 
solve to remember it at New Year. And just say: Thanks, my 
dear chap. And the man smiles humbly and as though in hope 
of a handsome tip at New Year. And goes, goes down the steps. 


He’s going down the steps! Erk suddenly realises that, with 
a start of horror. It jerks through him, vibrating. Vibrating, 
he thinks angrily and thinks it again. Vibrating! Ah, I'll show 
them! And he looks round defiantly for the voice. Vibrating 
— and I'll establish the meanings here: do you hear! 

But there is no spoken answer. There’s only a thin grating 
sound that fades away and turns into a tinkling and then a 
faint ringing and at the same time into a faint, stabbing pain 
deep down in the pit of his body. 

Something must happen, to stop all this happening. Must 
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make up one’s mind. He feels the burning, sharp, vibrating 
ringing and props himself up on one arm. 

I mustn’t wake her. No point in two being awake. One 
must stay with the dreams. I go out and take care of the world 
and you stay here and look after the dreams. And when I come 
home tired in the evening, then they’ve got to be nice and good, 
well-behaved dreams, their faces washed, and come to say hello 
to me. For I am the dreams’ supporter and provider. 


Children, that’s the word, he thinks and suddenly feels 
cold. Then his groping hand tells him that the bed is empty 
beside him. 

She’s gone, he thinks with remorse and luxury. I always 
let her go, let her go where it’s cold. But everyone feels only 
his own cold and everyone feels only his own desires. And it’s 
good to lie without desire, without aspiring... Fire out... And 
since I do not hope to burn... where there is no vibrating, no 
more dust flies up... Up... Up and about... Time’s up... Chiming, 
climbing, time... Let fly, let go... Let them all go... go out... down 
and out... out, out of the house... 


What was that about smoke? Yes, what was it? The uni- 
verse is smoke. He feels with satisfaction that he has said 
more than the voice. They drift like smoke, he thinks. But 
how about smoke that doesn’t drift? Smoke standing still. 
Some stiff and turned to stone... A pillar of smoke by day... 
Day... Day... 

The door creaks. As though it had some comment to make. 
But it doesn’t say anything. It bites off the unspoken word 
and keeps it to itself. 

Erk stretches out his hand in wild desire for the word. But 
the door merely swings on its hinges. Swinging slowly, quietly, 
on its hinges. 

It’s her! he thinks, and tightens up and draws himself to- 
gether because suddenly the burning and pulsing in his pelvis 
has caught him again. He pushes it back, tames it, conquers 
it. Now he is all the conqueror, entirely master of it. He feels 
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his power, feels himself high up on the peak of events, con- 
trolling everything. 

She’s bringing the letters, he thinks. No, the letter. I am 
being brought the letter. Outside the postman’s hard, heavy 
boots creak. He has come up himself, he wants to be there 
when I open the letter. He is in the spell of the importance 
attaching to his own mission, forgetful of everything else, and 
the others can wait, the spiders. Here the important letter is 
being delivered. 

Erk stretches out his hand. But then he sees his wife, 
who has come into the room and is gazing at him with a sharp, 
hostile look. All his sense of power crumbles away under this 
gaze. And the burning and vibrating rises to new force. His 
hand falls, helpless, limp. 

And yet Erk hears the creaking of the boots and the muffled 
sound of a man’s voice. It can’t be the postman. No, if it were 
she wouldn’t look like that. It’s simply impossible. 

« The window-cleaner, » she says sharply. It is like a wave 
of frosty early morning air. « He’s got to come in here, and 
you haven’t moved yet. Move! » 


The window-cleaner, Erk thinks and remembers everything 
and knows that all this has happened before, exactly the same 
way. Frosty early morning air and gray awakening... Coming 
to your senses... The window-cleaner... once-a-monthly... 

But I’ve been fighting against the vibration, I’ve been fight- 
ing the whole time, I defeated it once and I shall defeat it 
again. There’s no need to despair, there is still hope, everyone 
can rely on me, I’ll see it through. That is what Erk wants to 
say, but he doesn’t say it and hasn’t even the energy to shrug 
his shoulders. For it’s all no use against the unfailing recur- 
rence of the daily world... It’s all smoke, all dust, vibrating par- 
ticles, and the voice was right, stabbingly, jabbingly right. 

She’s standing and I’m lying, he thinks weakly. I’m always 
lying down, even when I’m standing, but I didn’t know that she 
could stand like that. 
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« You must get out, or the window-cleaner will come in 
to you, » his wife’s voice says, and it is a chill, clear threat. 

Erk finds strength in his utter immobility. I’m lying down, 
and when you’re lying down, it can’t be so bad. No one can 
knock you down then, no one can do that. The worst they 
could do would be to put you on your feet, and which of them 
would want that? He feels the overwhelming triumph of entire 
weakness. If it would only stop vibrating and vibrating in me, 
he thinks, then everything would be all right. For it is vibra- 
ting, it’s vibration. And in his mind he pulls a face at the voice. 

Then he sees his wife. She lifts her hand and beckons. 
And the window-cleaner comes in. 


The window-cleaner is lean, tall, gray and faceless. From 
his long arms hang damp, gray rags. He walks with careful, 
quiet tread, walks across to the window, leans forward and 
looks out critically. 

« You needn’t walk so quietly, » Erk says angrily. «I can 
hear you quite well. You rang long enough. And it doesn’t 
matter now even though you do vibrate as well. Get on and 
do what you’ve come to do, since you apparently believe it’s 
necessary to clean other people’s windows. » 

«I wasn’t trying to be quiet,» the man answers without 
turning around. «It’s the dust. You know yourself, it stirs up 
such a lot of dust if you don’t walk very quietly. That’s what 
it is. » 

«So now you’re beginning, are you? » Erk says scornfully 
to hide his desperation. «I know more about it than you do 
and I don’t want to hear any more of it. » 

« But it’s on account of the dust. I’ve had experience, I 
know,» the man says and begins wringing out the wet rags 
over a bucket. « One for the dust and one for the light, » he 
says, holding them up. «And people must have someone to 
clean their windows from outside. » 

Erk doesn’t answer. The window-cleaner tears up newspap- 
er and begins to wipe across the panes. It makes a screeching, 
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agonising noise. Erk curls up under the bedclothes, holding his 
hands over his ears. But the noise penetrates, sharp as a scrap- 
ing of knives, tingling, stinging, vibrating... 

And the window-cleaner is tall and thin, so that he has 
to bend over in the right-hand corner in order not to bump 
against the ceiling. His head comes over the bed and wags 
over Erk’s eyes. 

« It helps, » he says. « Oh yes, it helps and cleans. And if 
it hurts, well, that doesn’t matter. Cleaning does hurt. I am 
the window-cleaner, here to cause the cleansing pain. » 


And he draws himself together like a snail and disappears 
behind a big sheet of newspaper and wipes with vigorous 
strokes across the pane. It scratches and scrapes and hurts, as 
though something were being ground in Erk’s head. Some- 
thing solid and hard is being ground, Erk thinks in his head, 
something is being mercilessly ground. That’s the window- 
cleaner who has here been given power. God Almighty, deliver 
us all from the power of the window-cleaners! 

And he tosses among the pillows, frantic with pain. 

But the screeching and scraping penetrates through it all 
and does not let him go any more. 

«It’s a vibrating, » the voice says. « You said so yourself. 
Once-a-monthly, if you please. On account of the dust. Dust 
settling everywhere... This account must be settled. Else you 
can clean up for yourself. And keep your unclean pain... Oh, 
with pleasure... With pressure... Ha-ha... Nothing but vibrating. 
Every sound is caused by vibration. Scraping, tapping or ring- 
ing. Ha-ha. You really did say so yourself. Pardon me — I 
think you did say so yourself, didn’t you? » 

It’s a ringing, Erk says to himself with clenched teeth 
and lies still again. He listens. Yes, there’s something ringing. 
The window-clea—postman, at this time it’s the postman. He 
moves his arm and feels his wife’s body at his side. 

I simply must do something before she has to do it. Can’t 
let it go on like this. Must get the better of it all. And he de- 
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cides to do it and gets up and slips into his long dressing gown, 
which is gray and hairy and scratches him. She hasn’t moved. 
She’s lying down and I’m standing. But he feels no satisfaction, 
and it seems as though that weren’t the right thing either. One 
must do the right thing if one does anything at all, he thinks 
slackly. But what is it? 


He goes down the stairs and sees that they are covered 
with blood. And sees at the bottom, behind the pane of frosted 
glass, the shadow of someone standing motionless. The post- 
man, he thinks. But he feels no relief, only thinks irritably: 
Will he wipe away the blood? And where’s all the blood come 
from anyway? He mustn’t see it, for he’s sure not to keep it 
to himself and the neighbors will talk. What a state this house 
is in, what a mess, even blood on the stairs! 

There’s no one but Miss Eva, who lives in the attic. Did 
she do it? But there on the bottom stair Peter-and-Paul, the 
tom-cat, is sitting. He’s part of the general mess too. Called 
Peter-and-Paul because we couldn’t decide whether to call him 
Peter or Paul. Oh it’s all wrong, all wrong, everything! But 
he is quite glad to see him. 

Peter-and-Paul has a big lump of something between 
his teeth. 


«I have, of course, » he says, growling, « bitten her head 
off. I was only pretending to be fried, to lull her into a sense 
of security, as you might say. Ho-ho, fry me, would she! As 
though any decent pussy would put up with that sort of thing! » 

« Don’t call yourself a pussy! » Erk says crossly. « You’re 
a cat, and it’s time you learnt to talk properly. And time you 
gave up a lot of other bad habits as well. » 

« This isn’t at all a bad habit, » Peter-and-Paul contradicts 
him, arching his back. « And a pussy cat is what I am, and I 
don’t care a hang for your mistaken notions, my good man. 
Anyway, it’s only a miserable old rat’s head and doesn’t amount 
to much. But it’s made a mess everywhere with all this blood, 
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and it’s high time someone got cracking to wipe it up. Miss 
Eva can do it, she doesn’t need a head for that. » 

« Yes, » Erk says. « That’s true. Blood. That means I can’t 
open the door. » 

He feels calmer now, as through everything had come to 
a@ proper conclusion, and he turns round and goes upstairs, 
paying no attention to the cat’s muttering. 

Then he opens the little door to the w.c. But it’s the bed- 
room. He notices it just in time and thinks, horrified: I’m in 
bed. What am I doing? 

And suddenly he is seized with such a violent, stabbing, 
urgent cramp that he opens his eyes. Vibrating, vibrating, he 
thinks with desperate intensity. The bell’s vibrating, it’s the 
postman, it’s the letter, and I must pull myself together 
and do it. 

And he jumps up. One must do the right thing, he thinks, 
and then it’ll all be right. And then he really puts on his dress- 
ing-gown and leaps down the stairs. 

The right thing, now one must know the right thing! 

«I’m the window-cleaner, » the small gray man says. 

Erk is silent, paralysed by a crushing burden of dis- 
appointment. 

«I’m the window-cleaner, see,» the man says again, shift- 
ing impatiently from one foot to the other. Need your windows 
cleaned, don’t you? Eh? » 

Do the right thing, Erk thinks. Where's the right... the right 
thing? But the right thing fades away in daylight, all day, 
every day. He feels the weight on his shoulders and stems him- 
self against it. The once-a-monthly burden... Punctual payment 
will oblige... Regular, punctual as the window-cleaner... He wants 
to throw the burden off. It’s so heavy, and he is standing as 
though on a ladder, swaying. It must be the window-cleaner’s 
ladder. Who on earth wants a window-cleaner? Preposterous! 
One must do the right thing and not let it happen, not let it 
scratch, scrape, vibrate and stir up dust. It’s the enemy! 
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Then the wave surges out of Erk and it is a wave of vic- 
torious knowledge. And he dives down, ladder and burden 
and all, on to the window-cleaner and buries him. 

The bell screams. Falling, it vibrates and screams. And 
in this screaming fall Erk opens his eyes. I’ve been dream- 
ing. Yes, of course, the alarm clock. And he says to his wife: 

«The alarm. Going off. » 

« No, » she says, her voice tired. «It didn’t go off. We've 
overslept. » 

Erk feels all his calculations and expectations collapse, 
fall... and lie still... quiet and dusty, dust everywhere. It wasn’t 
the alarm clock, it wasn’t a dream of a few moments. A dream 
that fades like smoke. It wasn’t smoke, not that kind of 
smoke. It’s the smoke by day... Day... Day... 

« It’s the bell, » his wife says. « You’d better go and open 
the door. » 

It'll only be the window-cleaner, Erk thinks in deepest 
despair. But he says nothing, only goes. 

There is no one at the door. Only some ordinary white 
letters, unimportant, everyday letters, are lying on the mat, 
gazing up at him with a dull, indifferent gaze. 


(Translated by Eithne Wilkins) 





ALEXANDRA KRINKIN 


FIGURE SKATERS FALL 


I. 


Cliffs steep Rockefeller Plaza, 

The caretakers rake the leaves shed after fall. 
Scene shifters staging seasons that pass 
Prepare the stone beds 

Ice, dried, sheets and spreads. 


Above the basin Prometheus basks 

And fixedly lounges. 

All lights sleek his features bodied in brass, 
All nations flag his sunken square 

No weather changes. 


II. 


Astart from the brink 

You circle her waist, 

Slide her and pair 

Hand over hand, link 

Close in one measure, 

Curve with her and wheel 

Over the face of the ground white field. 


While you skated and danced her 
On ice deeped three inches 

All winter you spun her 

Tipped to slip unaware 
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To the sheet where she flinches 
Lest blades running stun her. 


Beyond the side walks 

Glass plates posters 

Storing shores to sail or fly: 
Water colors one coast azure; 
Next door ink seas pen board skies. 
On the terraces skirting 

Plastic women shoptalk by. 


On her wrist your hand laces 
And bracelets to ring her. 

You. Crouching, you race her, 
Out-arched. Though she braces 
And twists, you hold her 
Back; sliding you prop 

And set her spring 


High as you pitch 

Her, so she wings to catch 

You. Crouching, you race her. 
Brace your shoulders 

To stay her, but reach 

Too far, missing, and glance her. 
Unstayed she drops. 


Can you lift her to sink with her, 
Shake her to ask 

Why she stills in a heap? 
Torched whites play the rink 

Till they spray off when 

The hose at one 

Blasts the ice to ground again. 
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After you wake her 

Lead her up stairs. 

Above on the level 

Blocked to the cathedral 

With crowds perch on benches, 
Aisle freezing past night and fall 
Slipstepped on slick streets 

The snows drive and devil. 


The coated figures that rocked the center 

Have backed and gone 

In the two-thirty sleet. 

The shade of the sheer fronts hunches 

The church; it spires and sieeps 

Below the roofed out sky, 

The day’s masses done, 

On its peaks white lies 

Patched from the whistling air; 

Flashpanned from windows across its stepped up square 
Satin mannequins unwinking stare. 

Above all a mile the Empire State points up the dark. 


She and you only face 

The locked shell 

Late to enter. 

No cross signs or marks 

The spot where you fell. 

You brush her and say, 

« You are cold. » 

She shivers. « Not so.» 

Your arm crooks her back you may not hold 
But raze; yet might you pray 
That she might weep, 

Were you both not falling then. 
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IV. 


Late, still, you have some way to go. 
Cornering lamps bead and string your view 
Down all the town Fifth Avenue 

Pleats and belts. 

The sidelong streets 

The storm spangles and pelts 

Rib and raze 

Stripes west from east. 


The pavements glaze 

Thinner than arena. 

Through your coats you shudder, 

Side huddled to side. 

Skateless, no rudder 

Traces your stride. 

Dark glasses shield your smoking eyes 
And screen her 

Weighting gaze. 


The hailfall seams 

To stitch her lips creased. 
Floored, you know 

No grounds you chance her. 


However you steam 

Your cut breath 

For words, mist overthrows 
And wisps both to death. 


Sound up her throat streams 

Quick and tightens; 

Starting, her vein and voice tie knots 
Your numb grasp froze 

And cannot melt. 


What treason looses now or breaks her 
As your early promise dares 

Leave her answer. 

As the lamps hanging die by dawnfail 
Your breaths, taken, lighten 

And you rake her hair. 
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E. LUCAS MYERS 


A MALEDICTION FOR SCHOLIASTS 


Away, away with these vile buffoons! 
Blotches appear on their milk-white chins 
Hogs root round in their close-cropped hair 
Scholiasts out and in 


Impudent eunuched minds who presume 

To play whoremaster to the Muse 

Timetable her to transmute the pox 

Of their thought into something an editor might use 


(Thus rise in the profession of Scholiast 

You can make more than ten thousand dollars a year) 
Now the bourgeois rhymster feels a twinge 

In his stomach — the hour of dinner’s not near 


It must be something of greater import 
He crosses the quad to his Mercury 
Steals home, past bitchy wife, upstairs 
To score his prattle in its pimping key 


Imagining even as he writes 

New names on his list of published works 
The envy of the Eighteenth Century man 
The Head of Department’s gratified looks 


Plaaagh!... harbors some little violent turn 
Builds it up with crashing words 

Learned reference, quotes in Greek 
What’s a4 la mode — wind, sea, birds 


What he knows of birds is on his Sunday plate 
What he knows of sea is that wise it’s not 

To go far out — there may be sharks 

What he knows of wind is in his gut 


For the Muse’s honor 

I call down this curse 

Let the impertinent beware 
A second worse 


May the mode so change 

That before he dies 

His rubbish is known for what it is 
Acknowledged so in Academe 

He demoted, half-salaried 


May the burning letters 
Of his own false fire 
Scorch, brand his scrotum, tongue, and hand 


May a wild she-ass 

As big as a mare 

Kick his buttocks ninety times 

For presuming to mount the winged steed 
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JAN WAHL 


A NUN’S AFTERNOON OFF 


SHE WAS a woman of the world, though not of this world. 


Sister Elisabeth, like her namesake, the celebrated nun of 
Schénau, sometimes, now, had revelations of Ursula and the 
Eleven Thousand Virgins; she had early been blessed with the 
ability to paint, and even while a child had painted to please 
God rather than herself — and when she was seventeen, as 
Miss Kate Tasker, came home one night wearing the crown of 
Junior Hop Queen, and stood in her room before her dressing 
table mirror which had two side-wings hinged on so that it 
really formed a triptych, or an unspeakable altar, the adolescent 
altar of Self, — and watched herself with horror: her gold- 
chain necklace, thin flowered organdy, and baby-doll shoes: 
then sealed up this foolish apparition by shutting the folding 
mirror, — and, as if a great candle were lighted in her breast, 
its fire leaping to her brain, decided to consecrate herself to 
God, Truth, Humility, and Beauty, — and washed her face and 
put on a white dress, and all that night told countless Hail 
Marys and Our Fathers, the next morning saying to her parents, 
before she ate her grapefruit, «I’m going to become a nun. » 

Not long after that she had a dream in which she was lost 
in a jungle of wild dark pine trees, — and was very cold, — and 
when she finally made her way out came face to face with an 
immense ivory mountain with three paths leading up it: one 
of them colored blue, another green, the third purple: in other 
words, she had to choose among the ways of contemplation, 
action, or martyrdom. She took the middle path, creeping up 
it on hands and knees. 

When she got to the summit, she was overjoyed to find 
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that all the paths met there. A flaming arc of angels and 
archangels hovered over the crest of the mountain, putting out 
Their hands to her, beating the air with wings until They 
created such a wind and heat that she too was swept up into 
the firmament. A great golden chord was struck somewhere, 
almost deafening, consuming her; and just before she met 
Their open arms felt her own wings sprouting like gigantic 
leaves on a vine, — and she was one with God, she was, infinite 
and pure, His Own, loved by Him, —- and then she awoke, having 
been transported back to her own bed. 


She left soon after for a convent, where she read a lot, 
meditated, and prayed — and, in this atmosphere of abstrac- 
tion, of vespers, fasting, bells, wax-candles, tapers, torches, pens 
and tables, was on her true path to God. Her art bloomed; she 
worked in purity; and one day happened to find, on the floor, 
a bit of red broken glass, a blazing gem in the light, which she 
saved and studied, carrying it about with her, watching it come 
alive in the morning, sparkling, to burn under the sun’s glare, 
to smoulder in the evening, sleep before candles: the glass, 
urgent, powerful, seemed to be sent from Him. Having thus 
discovered how color radiates in light, Sister Elisabeth felt she 
could respond in the medium of stained glass — and asked to 
go to Boston, to be trained there under an old master. So she 
learned how to use painted glass against its setting of black 
lead; she learned cutting, firing, glazing; the value of colors 
that spread: most of all, the depth of blue, Her color: and when 
she returned was asked by St. Ursula’s Academy, which had 
the perfect place for an excellent north light (therefore she 
had submitted some sketches and an outline), to do a large 
window for them on the Massacre of the Eleven Thousand 
Virgins. 

The week before she was scheduled to begin in earnest 
on the project, the Mother Superior suggested to Sister Elisa- 
beth that she travel home for a few days, to visit her family. 
It was the middle of summer, scorching hot; and the possibility 
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of a brief relaxing visit appealed to Sister Elisabeth, who had 
not returned to Old Road since entering the convent, though 
two times her mother and father had visited her. Sister Verena 
arranged for the tickets and wired Sister Elisabeth’s parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Tasker, and hustled her off to the station, giving 
her a copy of John Skelton’s Poetical Works to read on the 
journey. Her skirts were heavy, so they searched for an air- 
cooled car. The redcap refused payment, Sister Verena scolding 
him for it. Then the nuns kissed good-by, the train started, 
and Sister Elisabeth read from Skelton from time to time. She 
held out her ticket when the conductor came, both eyes, 
however, deep in the book. Once she had adjusted herself to 
the delightful old-style spelling, she immersed herself in The 
Death of Phillip Sparrow — or Phyllyp Sparowe — and gave 
herself up to its lament by a young girl boarded at a convent, 
whose pet bird was gobbled by the convent cat, Gib. Unlucky 
sparrow! 


These vylanous false cattes 
Were made for myse and rattes, 
And not for byrdes smale. 


She smiled at times, but nearly wept at Phillip’s plight; and 
fully re-read the passage in which the sparrow was brought 
back to life: 


It had a veluet cap, 

And wold syt vpon my lap, 

And seke after small wormes, 
And somtyme white bred crommes; 
And many tymes and ofte 
Betwene my brestes softe 

It wolde lye and rest; 

It was propre and prest. 

Somtyme he wolde gaspe 
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Whan he sawe a waspe; 

A fly or a gnat, 

He wolde flye at that; 

And prytely he wold pant 
Whan he saw an ant; 

Lord, how he wolde pry 

After the butterfly! 

Lorde, how he wolde hop 
After the gressop! 

And whan I said, Phyp, Phyp, 
Than he wold lepe and skyp, 
And take me by the lyp. 

Alas, it wyll me slo, 

That Phillyp is gone me fro! 
Sin in i qui ta tes 

Alas, I was euyll at ease! 

De pro fun dis clamma vi, 
Whan I sawe my sparowe dye! 


She closed the book, on the brink of tears. She had a 
habit of concentration. She was sympathetic to Barrie’s Sen- 
timental Tommy: like him, whatever she concentrated on be- 
came intensely real to her. She was still musing over the 
sparrow when the conductor suddenly beckoned, « Sister, isn’t 
this your stop? » and she realized she had not prepared herself 
adequately for meeting her family again; in fact she was not 
sure she even remembered what home life had been like. 
There was a veil between her and home. At any rate, how 
could it be the same now? How could it be? 


In the summer kitchen, water boiled in kettles on the 
coal stove. Some fat red tomatoes had been skinned; Sister 
Elisabeth, with a starched apron pinned on over her habit, cut 
them into neat quarters. A bluebottle had slipped in through 
a loose screen and Mr. Tasker ran after it, bumping into the 
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table. A Mason jar rolled off, crashing loudly on the floor, 
and when her father bent down to scoop up the pieces in a 
newspaper, she noticed his face was the identical color of the 
tomatoes. 

«Oh, Frank! » her mother exclaimed, drying her hands, 
— then turning to Sister Elisabeth: « Well, your father’s as 
clumsy an ox as ever, isn’t he? » 

Mr. Tasker got a glass splinter in his finger; and one of 
the boiling kettles was immediately put to use to make a nee- 
dle antiseptic, a long thread attached to the eye so that the 
instrument could be pulled out of the water. Sister Elisabeth 
went over to the medicine chest for tape and gauze, and when 
she returned her mother was probing successfully into her 
father’s hand. He held back a little, wincing, so the surgeon 
had to pin him forcefully against the table with her knee. 
Watching, Sister Elisabeth forgot all about the canning: the 
tomatoes’ juice splattered and hissed, boiling over in a big 
pan: and Mrs. Tasker called out sharply, « Kate, look out to 
your work! » The nun seemed to hang in mid-air for moment, 
as if uncertain of her identity; then scurried toward the stove 
and dutifully lowered the burners. 


Mrs. Tasker, with the last of the glass plucked out, wrapped 
her husband’s hand firmly with gauze, binding it with tape, 
and ordered him out of the kitchen, to go uptown to pick up 
the morning’s mail. He put on a straw hat, because of the 
sun, and as he was departing, his wife commanded, « Come 
back in plenty of time to tighten jars for us! » He tipped his 
hat and walked out the door, examining his new bandage. 

When the tomatoes were properly cooked, the women 
poured them in the cans. Mrs. Tasker left the summer kitchen 
fo go down into the fruit cellar for additional Mason jars, re- 
turning to find Sister Elisabeth measuring out sugar and salt. 

« No, no, no! » her mother scolded, taking the spoon quick- 
ly out of her hand. « Sugar makes it ferment! Salt’s all you 
need for tomatoes. Now please let me do it, Fate. » 
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The nun, ashamed to stay idle, picked up a mop and start- 
ed erasing the water puddle left around the stove. When the 
mop became sopping wet, she held it outstretched, looking 
everywhere for a bucket. Meanwhile it dripped on the floor. 

«Oh Kate! Thank your lucky stars you didn’t become 
a housewife. You’d never have made it. Didn’t I always tell 
you that? The sensible thing is to wring it out the back door, 
in the yard. » 

Sister Elisabeth obeyed, going to the porch, leaning over 
to squeeze the dripping mop. She tried to avoid the holly- 
hocks and rose bushes, but neverthless struck a bush and 
caused a red-rose stem to tremble, its petals fluttering down 
like pieces of a shattered heart. 

She glanced up to see her father approaching, loaded to the 
ears with grocery sacks. He trotted to the porch, smiling. « Get 
out my bandanna, Kate, » he puffed. « Wipe my face.» While 
she did that, he grinned again. « Guess who I saw uptown in 
the Post Office? » She admitted she couldn’t guess, so he replied, 
with a chuckle, « Your old high school beau, Jerry Robison, 
home on leave from the Marines! » She opened the door and 
they went in. Mrs. Tasker was putting lids on filled jars. 

« Mother, » he said, unwrapping the packages, «I’ve got 
ice-cream here and sandwich meat. I thought we might go 
on a picnic, just like old times. Ferd Robison’s boy is home; 
he said maybe he could join us later at the lake. We could 
take our supper and drive up, and this afternoon Kate could 
make us — remember what she used to call them? — wonder- 
ful Devil’s Eggs! » 


She had offered to drive the car, but her parents had 
surprised her by observing, « Somehow that wouldn’t look 
right, would it? » therefore she let her father slide in behind 
the wheel, her mother alongside holding the coffee thermos, and 
climbed in back herself with the blanket and picnic hamper, 
letting the panorama of Old Road speed by: the rows of 
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painted houses; barns converted to garages; lettuce patches, 
beans, and flaming nasturtiums; the high school stadium and 
the ball park; the newspaper office; Crowe’s Bakery and the 
other familiar stores on Admiral Perry Street; the grain ele- 
vator next to the B & O crossing; the Dentist’s fine home — 
then she began to relax by the time they moved out into the 
country, past fields of corn, potatoes, clover, wheat, and bar- 
ley; the dry ditches on either side of the narrow road; a few 
farmhands gathered under shade trees, sipping pop — their 
tractors wearing red umbrellas; some barns leaning with age, 
others stout and new; the ever silent sky, rimmed with thin 
black clouds; and, as they neared the lake, where the soil was 
less rich, tall tobacco sheds in dusty fields, which at last gave 
way to crowded vineyards where Catawba grapes were grown 
(her mother called this Heathen country, for there was nothing 
worse, she said, nor made more tainted air, than cigars and 
wine), and so all the car windows had to be rolled up, the car 
becoming stuffy, close, dry, still as a tomb; and it was an im- 
mense relief when they finally drove up to the Recreation Park 
where the car stopped, and they got out to drink up the fresh 
lake breeze. 


Jerry Robison came riding up the beach like a great 
Pagan knight, on a horse hired from the Riding Academy. He 
dashed up to the Taskers, who were then toasting marshmal- 
lows, and for an instant Sister Elisabeth thought he might 
crush them underfoot. While the horse halted, to kick up 
sand, Jerry leaped down, tethering him to a picnic table leg. 
« His name’s Frisky, » Jerry said. «Go ahead, Kate, feed him 
sugar. » 

« The same old Jerry! » Mrs. Tasker laughed. « Rambunc- 
tious, never still a minute! » 


«Oh Jerry, you’ve got more freckles,» Mrs. Tasker said, 
when he came nearer the fire. 
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« Just feel that arm, sir, » Jerry told Mr. Tasker — « That’s 
what the Marines does for you. » 

Sister Elisabeth, during this show of flesh, happened to 
look toward the boathouse. « Jerry, » she suddenly asked, « do 
you think you could hire a rowboat?» The sun was going 
behind a pale cloud, turning the water flat blue. 

«Sure. What a swell idea. Kate! » he said. 

« But there’s a storm brewing, » Mrs. Tasker warned; her 
husband reassuring her with: « The boy can handle it. » 

« Sure I can, Mrs. Tasker. We’ll come back in time. Don’t 
worry.» He offered his right hand to Kate, patting Frisky 
good-by with his left after sprinkling some sugar on the table, 
however the nun was already swiftly running down the beach, 
her skirts flying, approaching the boatman who let them have, 
upon fifty cents deposit, a pair of oars, the folded Sunday 
funnies in case the seats were wet, and, bearing a sadly flaked- 
off legend, the Maud Martha. 

Jerry guided the boat straight out past the old abandoned 
pier, then made a bee line toward the swimming-limit markers, 
through the lazy floating buoys, heading into a school of cat- 
fish which made a concentrated black pool around the boat. 

« See their stingers? » Jerry asked. « Remember once they 
stung me in the foot, and you said I was probably poisoned? 
Do you? » 

If she did, she didn’t mention it. 

The shore dimmed. It was chilly, now that they were far 
out, and Jerry made her slip on his sweater. They both sat for 
@ long time; he rested at the oars, waiting for her to speak. 
Bluish gray water lapped the boat — lifeless, passive, slow — 
until she sharply rocked it, jerking off the sweater. 

« Do you know the story of St. Ursula, — The Golden Le- 
gend? » 

Jerry reflected uncomfortably. « Probably not. What’s it 
all about? » 

She carefully rolled up her sleeve, plunging her hand, 
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exploring, in the water. « Well, Princess Ursula was the esteem- 
ed daughter of the King of Brittany. Prince Conon of Eng- 
land loved her, and had asked for her hand, but because he 
was a Pagan, and since she had promised to devote herself to 
God, she gave him a number of impossible conditions: that she 
would consent to marriage only if he could offer up ten maid- 
ens who were absolute virgins, and provide each of them, includ- 
ing herself, with a thousand more as companions, making 
eleven thousand in all; the whole suite which was, in three 
years’ time, to visit shrines of the Christian world, then see 
Pope Cyriacus and be blessed by him; and after that the Prince 
must embrace the Church. Imagine her surprise when he 
fulfilled these conditions! » 
« Well, what do you know. » 


« But Ursula, in passing through Cologne, had a dream 
which revealed she was to become a martyr. Therefore when 
she got to Rome, she informed the Pope, and he left his throne 
to travel by her side. » 

« Was the Prince still moseying along? » 

« Yes he was, — and he had received the sacraments, — 
in fact Ursula had been responsible for so many conversions 
throughout the journey that the Roman Emperor was afraid 
Christianity might eventually replace Paganism, so he had 
the King of the Huns arrange to murder all the virgins when 
they arrived again at Cologne— » 


« Kate, are you ill? » Jerry Robison shifted forward in his 
seat, in case he had to catch her; however she waved him stern- 
ly off, and each one sat back in their corners. The boat was 
circling inside a slow current. Far off, a lake freighter hooted. 
Some dull white birds glided down from the clouds, sticking 
their bills in the water, — then they arose, shimmering with 
water, making in their ascent a great arc into the sky. 


Jerry, believing it might soon rain, took up the oars and 
steered for the shore at least a half hour’s ride away. The 
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rowboat cut a path steadily through the water, a cold red 
spreading quickly from the west. 

She stirred. Her hands trembled. «I see it» she cried 
with joy. «I see it now. The Massacre of the Eleven 
Thousand! » 

The boat ceased. 

« Their bright ships mooring at the quay, the mountains 
far behind; at Cologne, the towers of St. Severin’s, St. Maria’s, 
and St. Martins’ shining; the Eleven Thousand carrying 
shells, palm branches, lilies, pears, apples, pomegranates, the 
anchors thrown in the greenish river, — fish by the thousands 
rising to the surface as witnesses; the Pope’s soft hand 
raised in benediction; the Prince kneeling at Ursula’s feet; 
the blessed maidens, dressed in red cloth, waiting, firm; then 
the barbarians bursting out of hiding, wielding crossbows, 
axes, swords — some of the virgins fainting or pressing hands 
to their faces — some defiant even when struck fatally down 
or pierced by arrows; the Pope and the bridegroom falling; Ur- 
sula standing erect, prefering holy death to denying her faith, 
humble before God the Father yet proud in martyrdom; an 
archer wearing stout armor rushing straight upon her, his 
wicked bow drawn back — Ursula’s tender face turned toward 
him, her girlish figure covered by blue velvet trimmed with 
ermine, a pearl crown upon her white forehead, three arrows 
tipped with gold raining down on her stopped for a moment 
in mid-air, making rays of light; her arms thrown out in a last 
gesture of virtue, she now raises her — » 

« My God,» he cried. «Don’t stand up! » 


The first cloudburst had fallen before they had time to 
reach the shore. It had rained wildly for several minutes, then 
had dwindled to a drizzle. Sister Elisabeth constructed a rain 
hat out of the funnies. She had made one for Jerry too, but 
he refused it. 

At the pier, he handed over the pair of oars and paid the 
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boatman, who moved to observe: « Just in time, young fellow. 
You might have overturned in that squall. » 

Jerry scowled, winking. «A Marine do that? Not very 
likely! » 

Mr. and Mrs. Tasker had been standing on the beach anx- 
iously when the rowboat had returned safe to port, then had 
scurried to pick up their drenched picnic belongings and had 
stowed them in the family car. They were waiting there, playing 
the radio, when Sister Elisabeth and Jerry Robison came back 
into the Recreation Park. 

« You get in out of the rain now, » Jerry urged. 

« But what about you?» the nun asked. 

«I’ve got to take Frisky back,» he said, water streaming 
down his back and matting his hair. Lightning crashed; his 
last words were blotted out. He spanked his horse and gal- 
loped through the trees. 


Sister Elisabeth laughed — and had to cross herself — 
but couldn’t resist comparing him to proud Absalom, David’s 
son, who boasted long beautiful hair, and one day was riding 
his mule and happened to pass under a giant oak with a low- 
hanging bough which grabbed him by his tresses and left him 
dangling « between the heaven and the earth, » while the mule 
rode out from under him... 

Very wet now (the lake was swollen black, the lighthouse 
beam flashing, deep foghorns sounding on the bay, the air 
filled with heavy blue mist), she tumbled into the car. 

Her mother handed her a corner of the blanket to dry her- 
self with; the blanket had been protected by the arms of trees 
and was nearly as welcome as Veronica’s Handkerchief might 
have been. 

« Poor children! » Mrs. Tasker said, straining to glimpse 
Jerry out the window. « Bundle up, Kate, » she told her, cluck- 
ing her tongue. «And when we're home, take a good hot 
bath. » Her father put the car into gear. Soon the rain was 
gone; then the clouds split apart and the sun came out to 
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wash the sky bright lemon pink. The car turned on the main 
road and headed due west, directly into the sun. That blazing 
illumination, fiery, blinding red, made her squint, though she 
tried to feast her eyes continually upon it. The glorious light 
was too much to bear, the pain ecstatic. It burned beautifully 
into her mind, that great Rose from Heaven. 

She brushed her hand across her dazzled eyes. 

When she looked again, however, the light had vanished. 
Mr. Tasker had pulled down the sun-vizors to shield his pas- 
senger from the harsh glare. 

Just as quickly, the day faded. Up in front, her parents 
were talking, like the old times, — though it seemed they 
where separated by innumerable worlds between. « Did you 
enjoy yourself, Kate? » her father asked, swerving the car to 
allow a farm cat, sauntering along the road, to pass. 

She could not lie. She smiled thoughtfully and answered: 
« Yes, Father. » 
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JAN WAHL 


FLYING FISH 


Somewhere, in a climate grown lost with weeping, 
Windmills sail against the borrowed wind, 

Rivers race back to old forgotten sources, 
Someone digs for what he must not find. 


This is the country of Have-Not, or Gone-Wrong. 
Small birds choke upon unrealized notes, 
Travellers check in at the inn, and do not stay long. 


A light is muffled at the window; a match 

Flares in heavy uncertain air. Grope 

For familiar terms: dare to descend this well 

Of darkness, and fright is at the end of the rope. 


The valley and the mountains change. Nothing must stay. 
In the distance the threat of a haunted, inevitable horn. 
I stand at the beginning, and cannot remember the way. 


The storm, and the roses, and shrieking planets below 
Mirrored in whirled waves, — and flying fish, 

Topple, etched for a moment, then to blur. 

I am handed invisibly a poisoned dish. 


I shall rest awhile here. Then I shall, slowly, rise 
With feet on the rock, arms long outstretched for diving, 
And plunge upward heading to easier skies. 
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JEAN B. DEWITT 


All those vanishing points 

converged on us, mid-hung in lemon sky; 

sun buttered linear walls. I said, 

« We're sitting in an artichoke’s heart 
today.» Though they from other vantages 
denied my image three times over, 

raising their fragile cups roundly 

to linear lips, I saw them lustred, too — 
reflections in a pearl. Earth 

went on spinning like a top. 

I sitting in my artichoke was fed, 

knowing some asphalt point, windy, 
angular-lipped, waits at the spiral’s turn 

and all the gray-green leaves will be plucked off, 
down to the mauve and supple center. There, 
still, the furry heart remains. 
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GEORGE GARRETT 


3 FABLIAUX 


And therfore, Hoost, I warne the biforn, 

My joly body schal a tale telle, 

And I schall clynken you so mery a helle 
That I schal waken al this compaignie. 
Chaucer - « Epilogue of the Man of Law’s Tale » 


Midsummer is the time when we, in our town, are ripe for 
something extraordinary, something fabulous to happen. We 
can go along all year and wish for no more than we get, a well- 
defined part to play in the strict unyielding drama of the town, 
and, maybe, with luck, a small measure of that highest virtue — 
respectability. But in the summer, after a month or so of 
brightest, dryest Southern heat, when it seems like even angels 
in heaven have thrown up their hands in despair and the 
whole of creation is nothing but a scorched earth policy, then 
something subtle in the blood changes and we begin to stagger 
alone with the burden of ourselves like oldtime prospectors 
in the mythical desert, companioned by bare skulls, lured by 
the hope, like a veiled mirage, that out of our deepest dreams 
something (or someone) will come with invincible suddenness 
and purity, like a heavy fall of snow, to change everything 
under the sun. 

Nothing like that ever happens. What does happen is that 
our poems are written, our songs are sung; we dance our dance. 
Our secret drinkers, suddenly don’t-give-a-damn, appear in the 
open, reeling drunk. Our disguised satyrs put thought to action, 
pinch or chase more than one round enticing buttocks in a 
light summer dress. Some of the victims are openly pleased. 
A man as mild as a lamb is liable to become a terror, a windmill 
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of cruel fists. Good women, keepers of the tribal history, an 
old-maid aunt, a widow, known for modesty, for chastity and, 
perhaps, for lips as lean and tight and uninviting as a zipper, 
will let down hair, prance proudly, wildly, naked as Eve, before 
the windows of a brightly lighted house. The county jail fills 
up with young men, black and white, pulling thirty, sixty, ninety 
days. On hot still nights they press their faces out of shape 
against barred windows and howl like a kennel of dogs. In 
the day they work on the roads leading to and from the town. 
In the sparkling dazzle of the sun you can see their dusty forms 
swinging sledge and axe, shovel and scythe by the roadside, 
under the black barrels of shotguns, working with a slow steady 
rhythm, one of them with a fine loud voice always singing, 
making up verses for all of them and the others joining in the 
chorus in profound unison, «O, in them long, hot summer 
days. » 

In mid-July, in early August, skeletons commence to rattle 
in family closets, and the breezeless, stricken air is troubled 
with the sighs of ghosts. And now at last we are ready for 
our meager share, our slim pickings, of comedy and tragedy, 
or just sheer nonsense. 


I. 


THE FARMER IN THE DELL 


Elmer Adelot is the Junior High School Science Teacher. 
He’s skinny as a fence post, nearsighted and wears glasses 
thick as the bottom of a fruitjar, and he has not much more 
on the top of his head than a patch of prematurely gray hair 
that looks like the head of an old worn-out floormop left out 
to dry and bleach in the sun. Not that he’s badlooking when 
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you get used to him. It’s just that by no standard whatsoever 
could he be called goodlooking. 

Elmer is so shy, so modest that it hurts. I remember that 
years ago at Boy Scout Camp he used to wait around until 
everyone else was finished before he would go in the latrine 
or the shower. Lord knows how he ever got along in the Army 
during the War. 

Elmer’s an only child and lived for years with his widowed 
mother, now gone to glory. She gave up on him trying to in- 
terest him in marrying some nice girl. She gave up on the 
rest of us too. Sat up on her deathbed and cursed everybody. 
Called the Methodist preacher who was praying over her a 
sugarmouthed old hypocrite, swore she’d lean down from the 
bar of heaven like Rossetti’s blessed damozel and watch many 
a one of us, least suspected, fry and stew in our own juice in 
hell. Old Lady Adelot weighed two-fifty if she weighed an ounce 
and when they tried to bury her the pallbearers slipped in the 
mud at the cemetery, dropped her, coffin and all. The top flew 
open and away she rolled slowly to the edge of the grave in 
her white evening dress, wearing her pearls, poised for a pre- 
carious instant on that neat lip, then rolled in, turning over 
like a person asleep while we stood openmouthed and the 
church choir tried to keep on singing «In the Sweet Bye 
and Bye. » 

— Ain’t nobody going to push Old Lady Adelot into 
anything, unless she wants to go, somebody said. 

It’s no wonder Elmer has always been a little scared of 
women, considering his natural shyness and the way his 
mama was. 

The kids at school will tell you a different side of Elmer. 
They don’t think he’s so funny. Once he gets behind the desk 
in the Science Room, he’s a little tin god and everything has 
got to be just so. 

— You don’t make mistakes in Science, he keeps telling 
them. 
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And if you don’t print your name neatly in the upper left 
hand corner of your homework with the right date underneath, 
he’s just liable to tear up the paper in front of your face and 
give you a zero for the day. He carries a yardstick around the 
room with him to point with, and if you don’t stand up quick 
and speak up clear when he calls on you, he'll bang that ruler 
across your knuckles or your behind. If you’re a boy, that is. 
The Girls’ Science Class all say he’s a perfect angel. 

Elmer’s one great friend in the world is Johnny Sprattling 
(known as Jack Spratt since almost the day he was born and 
ever after). Friendship is always a mysterious venture, but 
there couldn’t be two more different people than Jack and 
Elmer. Jack’s a big, husky, gregarious guy who looks something 
like Jack Carson, the movie star, works as a travelling salesman 
for some insurance company and couldn’t be better made for 
the job. He’ll stop you on the street corner any time and hold 
you up for half an hour while he tells you all the new jokes 
he heard on his last trip. He was the best Fullback we ever 
had on the High School team and he might have been an All 
American if he’d gone to college. The women were wild for 
him. He could, probably did, have any of them he wanted. 

Which is why it’s hard to explain how he ended up marrying 
May West. Mary started out from the first being one of these 
dainty, prissy little girls, grew up pretty enough with a good 
figure, but it looked like she was a born oldmaid. You would 
no more have thought of Mary West in a naughty way than 
you’d write dirty words in a hymn book. She was one of the 
steady workers at the church, taught Sunday School, sang in 
the choir, arranged the altar flowers, and used to talk all the 
time about going to Africa and being a missionary. Still, she’s 
the one he took for his wife, courted and somehow convinced 
her. One thing I do know. At the stag party before he got 
married Jack got drunk. 

— You probably think I’m out of my head, he told us. Well, 
I want something I can be sure is all mine. There’s lots of no 
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good guys just like me running around and I want to be sure, 
you know. That’s important when you’re a travelling man. 

That might be all there was to it, but I don’t know. 

After the wedding and the honeymoon Jack and Mary came 
back and set up in a little apartment right near the Adelot 
house. Just across the street in a new subdivision with 
apartments and little candy box houses. Since they lived so 
near and since Jack and Elmer had been such good friends for 
so long, they used to have him over a lot for supper or a card 
game or to watch TV on Jack’s new set. The Spratts seemed 
to be happy enough. No children, though, and they both 
wanted to have children. 

One hot Saturday evening Elmer calls Jack up on the 
telephone. 

— Jack, he says, they’re working on the plumbing over 
here and the water’s turned off. I’m just dying for a cool 
shower. Could I come over and use yours? 

—Sure, Jack says. Ain’t nobody here but me. Mary’s 
out to the A & P shopping and I’m trying to fix the f-ing 
washing machine. Come on over. 

Elmer gets soap and a towel and even a bathrobe in case 
he needs it and comes across the street. Jack is in the kitchen, 
with his shirt, off, covered with grease, and he’s got the washing 
machine disembowelled and parts of the motor spread all over 
the floor. 

— I tell you, Jack says, they just don’t make things like 
they used to. Look at that mess! 

— Mass production, Elmer says. You can’t do a thing 
exactly with mass production. 

— Mass production? Jack guffaws. I’m all for it. I believe 
in it. Why I mass produced half the little gals in the county 
before I took on my ball and chain. 


— I didn’t mean anything that way, Elmer says. 
— You want a beer? 
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— No thank you, Elmer says. I think Ill just climb in 
the shower. 

So he goes in the bathroom and shuts the door behind him. 
He’s a little disturbed that the lock doesn’t work, but anyway 
it is his best friend’s house and Mary is uptown shopping. He 
hangs up his clothes and gets in the shower, making sure the 
curtain is pulled all the way across. 

In the meantime Jack is drinking his can of beer and 
looking sadly on the corpse and the scattered innards of the 
washer. It dawns on him that he maybe ought to run down 
to the Appliance Store and ask Joe Smathers what he should 
do next. So he polishes off the can of beer, grabs a shirt and 
jumps in the car. Away he goes without a word to Elmer Adelot. 

Jack hasn’t been gone a minute when Mary arrives in her 
car (Jack has the company car). She picks up her packages 
in both arms and comes around the back way, staggering up 
the steps to the kitchen. One look at the washer after she 
plumps the packages down on the kitchen table and she throws 
up her hands in dismay. 

— That’s just like him, she thinks. He tries to fix 
everything and can’t fix a thing. Well, maybe I'll get a new 
machine out of him. 

Since it’s such a hot day and anyway she couldn’t cook if 
she wanted to because of all the mess, she busies herself 
preparing a cold supper for him. As she sets the table she hears 
the shower running and, naturally, thinks it’s Jack, washing 
away the grease and grime of his unfortunate mechanical 
adventure. On an impulse — a kind of bride’s impulse still — 
she tiptoes to the bathroom, opens the door without a sound 
and steals toward the curtain. Without any warning she 
thrusts her arm through the curtain, feels for and finds unsus- 
pecting flesh. 

— Ding dong bell, she says, The farmer in the dell, 
emphasizing her words with the vigor of a drunken sexton. 
Supper’s on the table ready and waiting. 
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Elmer Adelot freezes in a state of traumatic horror. 

Smiling to herself, Mary goes back to the kitchen to pour 
the iced tea. And who should she meet coming up the back 
steps but her husband. 

It’s a piercing shriek that you can hear for blocks. 

Elmer, shocked into action by that shriek, thoughtless 
action, bursts out of the bathroom, forgetting everything, his 
clothes, his bathrobe, his soap and towel and the shower still 
running, just in time to plunge past the astonished two of 
them, and outside he goes running for all he’s worth down 
the sidewalk. 

Mrs. Bolgin, who happens to be driving by at this time, 
looks twice and runs her car blithely into a telephone pole. 

Two boys in a tree house fall out of their perch for laughing 
so hard when Elmer runs by. 

Elmer has run about two or three blocks when it begins 
to occur to him what he’s doing. And now he’s running back 
the way he came even faster if anything and this time all the 
way back he has an audience. People have come running out 
on front porches or pressed their faces against front windows. 
Traffic has stopped. Children cry out in pleasure at the speed 
of the lean runner and a couple of small mongrel dogs are 
running too, snapping at his elusive heels, until he gets back 
to the apartment, slams the door behind him and once more 
leaps past Jack and Mary. 

After that he’s in the bathroom fully dressed, but he-won’t 
come out, talks to them through the door while they beg, plead, 
and reassure him. He waits until after dark. They promise to 
turn their backs and he sneaks out and across the street to 
his house. 

He won’t come out for a couple of weeks until some other 
incident is the talk of the town, and that might be the end of it. 

Except that, of course, it isn’t. Jack thought it was the 
funniest thing that had ever happened, told everybody about 
it endlessly, adding imaginative details, sparing nothing. You 
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might think that would be the end of the friendship of Jack 
and Elmer. Not so. After the initial shock Elmer didn’t seem 
to mind. Neither did Mary, for that matter, which is more 
than I can understand. The Spratts (Sprattlings, that is) kept 
right on having Elmer over for dinner or cards or to watch 
Jack’s TV. And Elmer kept going to see them. He even was 
kind enough to take Mary to church or to the movies once in 
a while when Jack was away. 

Having that experience seems to have changed Elmer 
slightly. It’s not anything definite, but there are some indefin- 
able ways in which he seems to be a different person. 

Mary has changed too. She’s taken to letting her hair 
grow long. She’s changed her style of dress. The other day I 
ran into her at the drugstore. She was wearing maternity 
clothes. 

— Mary, I said, I didn’t know you and Jack were going 
to have a baby. This is wonderful news. 

— Yes, it is wonderful for us. 

— What do you want, a boy or a girl? 

— I don’t care, really. 

— Well, what do you think it will be? 

— There’s no way to tell for sure, she says, smiling nicely. 
Science hasn’t found the answer to that yet. 


I 


I SAY IT’S SPINACH 


Sidney Holcomb, Sidney Lanier Holcomb, was our artist, 
our only true bohemian. I suppose there are any number of 
reasons, or causes, why he became the way he was. His given 
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name for one thing. For another, he could afford to. His folks 
had plenty of money. For years they had owned acres and 
acres of worthless sandy soil and lean slash pine in the county, 
all that was left of what had once been a huge plantation. 
Nobody was interested in buying it and they were stuck with 
it. People wondered why, except for sentiment, they just didn’t 
let it go for taxes. Then, during the First World War, the Army 
decided it was an ideal spot and the government bought the 
land from them at a very good price and put up a training 
camp there. After the War the camp closed down and fell into 
disrepair. That was kind of hard on the local merchants who’d 
come to depend on the continual flow of soldiers’ money, but 
it didn’t make any difference to the Holcombs. They had 
theirs. The camp was re-opened for a while during the Second 
War, but not for long, and now it’s only a crazy graveyard of 
tumbledown buildings, neatly laid out streets, and, of course, 
the huge water tower and the emphatic metal flagless flagpole 
you can see for miles. Tramps and hoboes camp out there 
because it’s near the railroad tracks. And there are a few Negro 
families, squatters, living in the decrepit two-story barracks and 
trying without much luck to scratch some kind of a living out 
of the reluctant soil. 


Sidney, and his older sister Virginia, were orphaned when 
they were still young children. It’s strange, the hidden streak 
of wildness in some people. The Holcomb family had lived 
quietly and respectably in genteel poverty since the War Bet- 
ween the States, but when they got a hold of all that money 
at once, they began to act like a bunch of half-starved sailors, 
arrived at last after a long and weary voyage in safe harbor. 
I don’t suppose anybody in our town ever lived (or ever will 
be able to live) like the Holcombs did for a while. It was the 
roaring twenties for them, all right. They bought fine clothes 
and fast cars and they used to bring people all the way from 
Atlanta, Birmingham, New Orleans and Jacksonville just for 
a party. Finally a whole carload of Holcombs, everybody except 
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the two little ones, Sidney and Virginia, skidded on the highway 
and sailed beautifully over the edge of a bridge, drowned in 
deep water. Sidney and Virginia grew up living with the grand- 
parents. There wasn’t a whole lot of the money left, but, even 
so, there was enough for both of them to get along very com- 
fortably as long as they lived. 

Another reason why Sidney became an artist is that he 
had real talent. Almost before he could talk — he was a while, 
three years old I believe, learning to talk — he could handle 
a@ pencil or a crayon and draw things. By the time he was 
in school he could draw a fair copy of most anything and he 
spent most of his time doing it. To tell the truth, it was the 
one thing, the only thing, he could do well. 

Everybody liked Sidney. He was goodnatured and even a 
little simpleminded. In some ways he really didn’t know what 
was going on in this world, and he never thought ill of anyone. 
Which could be the downfall of wiser men than Sidney. 

When Sidney finished up high school — he never had 
enough credits to graduate — they decided to send him off to 
art school in New York City. His sister Virginia was already 
going to the State Teacher’s College, but they (his old grand- 
parents) knew Sidney would never get along in a regular college 
curriculum. That seemed to be all right with him, but he 
wasn’t very excited, like the rest of us would have been, about 
going to live in New York City. I remember one time a bunch 
of us were talking to him about it. 

— Sidney, you are going to have yourself a time in the 
big city. 

— Oh I guess I'll have to work hard just to stay in school. 

— Just think, Jack Spratt (who always had the contours 
of women on his mind like a huge family album) told us, noth- 
ing to do but go to class every day and draw pictures of nekkid 
women. What a way to go to school! 

— I’ve never had a chance to try any real life drawings, 
he said seriously. I’m afraid I won’t be any good at it. 
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— Who the hell cares? Jack said. 
— Figure drawing is very difficult, Sidney said. But I'll 
have to do the best I can. 


— Boy, just let them give me the chance, Jack said. I’a 
show them something. 

— Never mind about what you’d show them, some- 
body said. 

— I didn’t know you were interested in drawing too, Sid- 
ney said, while the rest of us laughed and he must have won- 
dered why. 

Perfectly serious, happy-go-lucky but serious. He was 
simpleminded like that. 

Sidney went away to New York and studied art and then 
he went to Paris for a couple of years. When his grandparents 
died — the house burned down over them — he came back 
for the funeral and we thought he would have a lot of stories 
to tell. The trouble was that except for the kind of clothes 
he wore he hadn’t changed a bit. 

— What all did you do over there? Jack wanted to know 
right away. Did you have yourself a time? 

— I just worked, Sidney said. I just went to the museums 
and studied and then I worked and worked. 

— What a waste! 

I'll never really understand why Sidney came back to town 
for good. Maybe it was because it was the only place he knew 
or, in his way, loved. But anyway, of all things, he came home 
to be a painter. 

Then the craziest thing happened. He went and married 
Florence Combee — Flo. Flo, of course, was after his money. 
Anybody could see that. She always was a wild one and I don’t 
imagine she ever cared much for Sidney one way or the other, 
but she thought she might be pregnant at the time — by 
somebody else — and Sidney was well off and goodnatured and 
simpleminded. He probably wouldn’t have cared if he did 
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know why she married him. They bought a fine old house and 
Flo was living high on the hog. 

Everything was just fine until the War. Sidney got drafted 
right away and the only place for somebody like him was the 
Infantry. He went through hell I heard. He was right in the 
middle of it until he cracked up and they sent him to a mental 
hospital. After a while, they gave him a psycho discharge and 
he came home. They must have cured him completely because 
he was just like he was before, still wearing sandals and funny 
clothes, still simple and easy going and he didn’t even seem 
to know that there had been a War or that he had been to it. 

All the time he was gone Flo had been running around 
sleeping with any and everybody. It was a shame the way she 
carried on and some of the boys felt bad about taking advan- 
tage of Sidney that way. But this Flo was really something 
(it was her nature) and it was a double shame to miss out 
on a chance like that. 

(I heard she used to write him long detailed letters — even 
with drawings — all about it and maybe that had something 
to do with him cracking up in combat but you never know for 
sure about a thing like that.) 

When he returned he started painting again, painting all 
the things he loved to see around the county. He painted and 
painted in a happy fury. And in his spare time he used to draw 
cartoons. He loved cartoons. Sidney was glad to show his 
paintings to you any time and if you liked one he was just 
liable to give it to you. But he never gave a real show or tried 
to sell any. 

— What are you going to do with all those paintings? 
somebody asked him. 

— What do you mean? 

— Aren’t you going to try to sell some of them? Aren’t 
they worth anything? 

— Oh I’ve got enough money to get along, he said. I mean 
as long as I don’t have to, why should I try and sell them? 
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— Well, why do you do it, then? What do you expect to 
get out of it? 

— I don’t know, he said seriously. I never thought of it 
that way before. I just like to paint, I guess, that’s all. 


After he got back from the War and the hospital and spent 
so much time painting, Flo kept right on doing like she had 
done while he was away. She had just got into the habit of 
cheating on him. The poor guy didn’t seem to know the differ- 
ence. She’d carry on all around town and when she felt like 
it she’d take off on a trip somewhere: New York, the Virgin 
Islands, Havana. 

God knows what all she did in those places. 

Things might have gone along like that forever except that 
somebody (and I hear it was Judge Baker himself he used to 
go around with her some even if he was old enough to be her 
daddy and was married and had grown children too) must have 
put it into her head that she could have all Sidney’s money 
and possessions and be rid of him too if she had him committed. 
That wouldn’t be too hard seeing as he had been in and out 
of an institution already and had a psycho discharge from the 
Army. You can’t be certain but it seems like she really went 
to work on him. All one summer she kept bringing up the war 
and buying books about it and leaving them around the house 
where he’d see them, and, maybe, telling him too about some 
of the things she’d seen and done in this world. He quit paint- 
ing and started drinking pretty heavy and then one night 
they found him out at the old Army camp trying to burn down 
the whole place. That’s all they needed on him. And they had 
a court case to determine if he was legally insane, Judge Baker 
presiding. 

It was a hot sweaty summer’s day and a bunch of us went 
down to the Courthouse to see it, all friends of his. He did look 
a little unusual in those bohemian clothes of his in a courtroom. 
They couldn’t get him to wear a coat and tie (maybe he didn’t 
own one) even though you are supposed to. But he acted all 
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right. Flo and some of her friends got up and told how strangely 
he had behaved ever since the War and especially lately. That 
Flo! She even cried. I don’t know why any of us didn’t speak 
up for Sidney. Maybe we didn’t want to get mixed up in it. 
I guess we all felt we might just as well leave well enough 
alone. Anyway we were silent witnesses. Virginia Holcomb 
was the only one to speak for Sidney. She cried too, but she 
had been away teaching school up North for years, and her 
evidence and tears didn’t count for much. 

Then Judge Baker asked Sidney if he had anything he 
wanted to say. 

— Yes, Sidney said, and he stood up. 

Sidney looked more serious than usual and stood there 
thinking it all over for a moment. What would you say if a 
lot of the people you loved and trusted suddenly got up in 
public hearing and said you were crazy and always had been 
crazy and they ought to lock you up in the nuthouse? And, 
as I said, Sidney had always seen the good side of people. It 
was so quiet in the courtroom I could hear a fly buzzing against 
one of the window-panes. Sidney cleared his throat and looked 
Judge Baker straight in the eye. 

— Yes, I have something to say, he said. I say it’s spinach 
and the hell with it. 

And he sat down. 

Jack Spratt busted out laughing right then and there. I 
didn’t know whether to laugh or cry. I knew what Sidney was 
refering to. It was a famous cartoon he had always liked and 
I guess it did about as well as anything else he could have said. 

Judge Baker ordered him to be committed to the State 
Asylum. Sidney just stood there when the Sheriff and the 
Deputy came down the aisle to lead him away. The minute 
they touched him, though, he went wild, started yelling and 
screaming and trying to fight them off. In the end they had 
to get a straightjacket and put it in him and carry him out, 
still hollering. It was a shame. 
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I’ve been up there to the hospital to see Sidney. He seems 
to be getting along all right and was just as pleasant as ever. 
They let him have the run of the place and he is allowed to 
draw and paint when he feels like it. He talked along with 
me like anyone else and then he showed me some of his 
recent work. 

It was horrible, grotesque, obscene. Filthy pictures, and 
war drawings, maimings, amputations, terrible wounds out of 
your worst night-mares. But Sidney was an artist and they were 
too true to be only crazy. 

— How do you like them? 

— Well, I said, J like them fine. I wouldn’t want to show 
them in mixed company though. 

Sidney started laughing. He laughed and laughed and I 
could still hear him laughing when I closed the door to his 
room and walked away down the hall. 


Ill 


THE LONG AND THE SHORT OF IT 


We have our share of ghosts from all the ages of the land. 
In the woods, driven back by highways, the sawmills and 
turpentine camps, the old Army camp, are the stern and baffled 
ghosts of the Redmen and the sacred, fleeting ghosts of the 
animals they hunted. In town there are other dead, troubled 
and carefree alike: Like the ghost of a deserter from Sherman’s 
cavalry who, drunk and all by himself, captured the manless 
town one night, rode up and down the street, shooting his 
pistol in the air, alive and singing his head off until an old 
lady shot him off his horse and into glory with one shot from 
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an antique squirrel rifle. They say her shoulder was black with 
the bruise for as long as she lived. The lively ghosts of the 
Holcomb family, killed in a midnight wreck, hover at the edge 
of the bridge they crashed over to lure other lighthearted souls 
into the slow claycolored river. There’s the ghost of the banker 
who hanged himself in the bad days of 1929. O, many of them, 
and most of them have at least a patch of earth of their own 
in the cemetery and a headstone of one sort or another. 

That is, all except Adam Peterkin, our blue-eyed sailor boy, 
drowned in the far-off Indian Ocean. And of them all, the ones 
of the dead who won’t rest easy, the wanderers, the haunters 
and haunted, he’s the strangest who’s paid a visit to the town. 


Katie Freeman, bless her mountainous, corseted, untrou- 
bled flesh and bones, is the one who knows them best. She was 
born with a sixth sense and she learned the skill of tealeaves, 
palms, a deck of cards. If anyone knows what the dead are up 
to, what they seek and what they have lost and what their 
worries are, it’s Katie. It doesn’t worry her. She’s as tranquil 
as a saint, kindhearted, easy going, loves — too much — good 
bourbon whiskey and deepfried foods. She’s been called a witch 
before, but only from the pulpit and only on Sunday morning. 
(I’ve heard even the preacher himself has been to Katie from 
time to time for news of his wife who fell from a tree at a Sunday 
School picnic many years ago. And that’s not what we'd call 
clearcut hypocrisy. Nobody begrudges him his official words 
from the pulpit on Sunday.) Katie may be a witch, after all, but 
she denies it. 

—I’m only a messenger between this world and the other, 
she says. You might say I’m a kind of a madame for the super- 
natural world. 


— Don’t it ever trouble, Katie? Don’t you ever wake up 
with bad dreams? 

— Why no, I sleep just like a baby. 

— Don’t you ever get weary, passing messages back and 
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forth between the quick and the dead? Doesn’t that burden 
of troubles weigh you down? 

— No, she says, I reckon I can stand it if they can. 

— What do the dead people say most, Katie? What’s on 
their minds? 


— Oh lots of different little things. Nothing out of the 
ordinary. Mostly it boils down to the same old things living 
people have to say for themselves. We suffered and made other 
people suffer, they say, and we are sorry. 

— That don’t make much sense. 


— Maybe it does and maybe it doesn’t, but that’s the long 
and the short of it. 

This is the story of one of Katie’s strangest cases, which 
concerned the late Adam Peterkin. 

Poor Adam, who certainly was the best-looking boy in 
town, so beautiful in fact (the women say) you couldn’t believe 
your eyes and many a girl would have given not much less 
than her soul to have such fine complexion, such bright blue 
eyes, his unlikely wavy blond hair and the improbable length 
of this eyelashes. Adam squandered his youth and good looks 
in the fruitless courting of the one woman he could never have, 
Sara Sue Vernon. Sara Sue was always a nice-looking, attrac- 
tive girl, well-groomed, well-dressed, but not that attractive 
(the women say), and she was born with the soul of a nun and 
she kept it. In our Protestant town — not a Catholic church 
in the whole county — this meant that she was born to be an 
old maid. Sara Sue was a dreamy girl and happy just as she 
was, being herself, and she never even considered getting mar- 
ried. Adam Peterkin courted her and when he finally learned, 
in some climatic revelation or other, that nothing he could 
do or leave undone would ever win her for his wife, he left the 
town for good and all without goodbyes and became a sailor. 
He never came back, though once in a while someone would get 
a postcard from a far-off place, usually asking about the 
health of Sara Sue. He never wrote to her. 
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Then the War came along and we heard that Adam drow- 
ned in the Indian Ocean when his ship was sunk. A sailor 
came to see his family after the War was over and told them 
all about it. Everybody else was saved. That’s a strange thing, 
to be a sailor all that time without knowing how to swim. 

One night, a breathless midsummer night when even the 
leaves on the trees were as limp as old, soiled money and the 
wings of the moths were as stiff and dry in the airas tinfoil, Sara 
Sue came alone to Katie’s house. Now, that was a surprise to 
Katie (who’s not often surprised) because, of all the people 
she knew of, Sara Sue was the last she ever expected to be in 
need of her services. 

— Miss Katie, Sara Sue said, unsmiling. Are there any 
new ghosts in town? 

—None besides Old Man Robinson and the nigger who 
died last week. 

— I don’t mean like that, Sara Sue said. I mean strange 
ghosts. 

Now, what would Sara Sue mean by that? Why should 
there be alien ghosts in the county? Why should anyone, dead 
especially, want to settle there? 

— Not that I know of. 

— Oh, Sara Sue said. Are you sure? I mean, is there any 
way to be sure? 

Sara Sue looked very worried. Her hair was disordered 
and her face needed a washing. Katie felt kind of sorry for her, 
in spite of herself. 

— I'll try and see if I can find out, Katie said. I don’t 
promise you a thing, but I'll try and find out. That’s the best 
I can do for you. 

— I really can’t thank you enough, Miss Katie, she said 
as she rose and hurried out of the house. 

A week or so went by and of course Katie did nothing 
about it because it was, practically speaking, impossible. It’s 
one thing to establish communications with a known and fam- 
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iliar ghost. It’s another to search the invisible air for traces 
of a stranger. But Sara Sue came back, looking, if anything, 
worse than she did before. She, who at least had always been 
careful of her appearance, looked like a wornout country wife, 
a slattern. Her eyes were red-rimmed and bloodshot from lack 
of sleep and her pale hands trembled. 


— Have you found out anything? 

— No, Katie said. You must be imagining things. 

— Oh no, no! I couldn’t be imagining it all. It has to 
be true. 

Katie sighed, more with boredom than anything else, and 
resigned herself to another mess of trouble, a stew of somebody 
else’s troubles. 

— I don’t think you’re telling me the whole truth, Sara 
Sue. I can’t do a thing for you unless you tell me all about it. 

— I couldn’t do that. 

— You'll have to. 

— It’s too embarrassing. 

— Don’t be embarrassed. You'd be surprised at the kind of 
things I have to listen to, from the living and the dead, just 
as a matter of course. 

— It’s too awful. 

— Well, if it’s too awful to tell me about, there’s absolutely 
nothing I can do for you. 

At that Sara Sue began to cry and carry on, but she did 
manage to tell her story. It seemed that someone — and it 
could only be a ghost — was nightly sharing her bed with her, 
touching her, holding her in a way she had strictly intended 
never to happen as long as she lived. At first she thought she 
must be dreaming it, the cold hands, cold kisses, the cold 
invisible body next to hers. And she prayed and went on a 
meatless diet and wore a rough woolen winter nightgown, even 
in this midsummer heat. This didn’t discourage the ghost. Night 
after night — and now she lay awake all night to make sure 
she wasn’t dreaming — her ghostly lover came to her and there 
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was nothing she could do about it. Where could she hide from 
a ghost? And if she yelled help who would believe or under- 
stand her? 

Katie strove mightily not to laugh out loud. 

— Do you like it? Katie asked. 

Sara Sue only shook her head and wept. 

— Who do you think it could be? 

— How should I know? 

— Come on now girl, Katie said. If anybody wanted to 
have you that much, dead or alive, you’d know it, and don’t 
pretend otherwise. 

— All right, Sara Sue said at last. I’m almost positive 
it’s the ghost of Adam Peterkin. 

— What do you want me to do? 

— Tell him if he loves me to quit what he’s doing before 
I lose my mind. 

— This certainly is an unusual situation, Katie said 
happily. I'll see what I can do. 


Adam Peterkin was a long time answering her summons, 
but at last he appeared before Katie in a filmy vision, sullen 
but still handsome in his dripping-wet sailor suit and, of course, 
thoroughly drowned. 

— Ain’t you ashamed of yourself? Katie said for lack of 
anything better to say. 

— No, Ma’am, he said. I ain’t ashamed of myself now. 
I’m ashamed of the way I was before, carrying on like a hungry 
little puppy, pining over that one silly woman, running off and 
drowning in the ocean. If I had done this in the first place, 
in flesh and blood, none of that would’ve ever happened. 

— That’s an old old story, Katie said. They all say that. 

— Never mind about the rest of them. I'll speak for myself. 
I was nothing but a damn fool while I was alive. 

— Well, you’re being a damn fool now, too. It’s one thing 
for the dead to carry on a little friendly intercourse with the 
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living, messages and warnings and advice and the like. But 
rape is something else again. What do you want from her? 

— Nothing. Not a thing. 

— What will it take to get you to leave her alone? 

— Don’t worry about that. I’m finished with her. 

Katie sighed and shook her jowly, fullmoon head at him. 

— Sonny boy, you don’t know much about women, nev- 
er did. 

— I know all I want to know. I know all I want to know 
about her, if that’s what you mean. 

— It isn’t. What I’m talking about is the character of 
women in general — which naturally includes Sara Sue. 

— I’m willing to listen and learn, Adam said. 

— The worst possible thing you could do now is to just 
leave without any explanation. That would drive her out of 
her wits for shame. 

— What doI care? She drove me out of mine. 

— Sara Sue would get even with you, in this world or the 
next, believe me. Any woman would. 

— I don’t care about her any more. 

— You’re dead, Adam, and she’s got living years ahead 
of her. The worst that can happen to you has already happened. 
Show a little sign of charity at least. 

— All right, Adam said sullenly. What must I do? 

So it was decided that Katie should deliver her a message. 
Katie was to tell Sara Sue that what Adam was really after 
was a grave of his own with a headstone and somebody to look 
after it and put flowers on it. That saved both Sara Sue’s 
natural modesty and her natural vanity and she was very 
pleased. She bought a nice plot and a fine piece of marble 
with a picture of a ship and « Home is the sailor, home from 
the sea » carved on it, and she put fresh flowers on the grave 
regularly. 

That’s Katie Freeman’s version and explanation of the 
fact that Sara Sue bought a grave for Adam Peterkin and how, 
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after a noticeable midsummer distraction, she regained her 
old self and her old straightlaced, happy composure. You can 
take it for what it’s worth, considering the source. 

What about Adam? 

Katie won’t say where he is or what he’s up to now, 
waiting, biding his time until the final shiny trumpet call. She 
merely smiles and shrugs her shoulders when you ask her. 
Some of the town gossips have their own ideas, however. Even 
to that, Katie has the last word. 


— Let folks think and say what they please, she says. 
There’s no good in any of them. 
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EITHNE WILKINS 


I. - ELEGY FOR THE MELANCHOLY AND TERRIBLE POTATO 


(in memory of E.H.W.) 


Now in this autumn since at last the rain began, 
the slow rain in the night too late to save 

the nightshade dim potato, 

clop-hopping slow potato, 

from his end, 

there is no room but taking thought. 


The slow rain falls by night, a shroud upon who lived here in 
[this field, 
nor summer did him good; 
who did not call a doctor, did not keep a dog, 
but often stood at evening 
remembering how he worked his passage, remembering the 
(Chimu urn. 


The fast rain falls by day, 

a clatter in the leaves above the roof, 

a mutter in the ground for grief that comes too late. 

Now in this autumn since at last the rain began too late to save 
[the crop 

a small food it will be for men who’ve lost the habit of their hope, 

small men who’ve hung their coat in fields 

where now the starling bounces, runs between the banded lines 
[of seed. 
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Even the dying lolling on the market tumbril and 

the rollings apples, clouded under flies, 

and trailing leaves of vegetables that once were vast, imperial, 

all close their eyes in dust. 

They close their eyes, remembering the hardship that he had 

to make his way across the world, the spadework in the tumb- 
[ling stones, 

the shores of Chile and Peru, the fields of Meath, 

the famine, and the fame, 

the man he was. 


Who did not call a doctor, did not keep a dog, 

who heard the slow rain in the autumn and the fast rain sweep 
across the starlings’ field by day, 

all food for thought. 

and not for other men his gaunt, clod-hopping fame: 

the slow potato, the not-talkative, the pale wan man with death, 
with folded arms at the half-door, 

in shirt-sleeves, 

still. 


And this our brother we commit to earth. 


The times there are of terror and of change 

are blankets slipping, this green shroud. 

What we are face to face with is no stranger but this good of 

{our own grubbing 

this good scrubbed and skinned and sacrificed, this good broth, 
[this white boy, this mandrake, 

one and many, mild and terrible, 

this one man’s poison making well. 
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II. - PORE LIL OLE FREAK: RABBIT-AND-ONION PIE 


Here with the orphan and preposterous onion each is left alone, 
peeling the problem clean, 

till, stripping skirt and skin between the teeth away, 

what could be left, it seems, for bone? 


Suppose the thing he lives with, hours he breathes 

and cannot catch the salt of, 

salting almost all away, 

should for the philosopher in seeming, for the sage, have — 
at the far end of the scale, all shaled away — 

but none? 

Hence mopping that he does at wet wierd eyes, 

who moans: The slop of it! 

Spent-savour, ch, the sell! 


What, round-faced, proud and pale, poor onion, only child, 

poor child of malice and the cost of tears, 

what should he make of peeling off for ever, it appears? 

For that it does appear, that is his only bone, 

who picks his fret with it through worlds of interleavirig round 
[upon it 

and, cleaned out (what mopes?), 

limps on, 

lop-eared, 

alone. 





























III. - THERE’S FENNEL FOR YOU (PRAY LOVE REMEMBER) 


Hand of air rejects the other fingers’ sweat, 
takes only the original: 

not laurel, but the leave, unclasping; 

not basil, but the king. 

Even its salad of a sparing life 

is green of solitude. 


Last supperless the staying awake 

for this poor kitchen, this too much of light, 

the very marrow, balsam, thyme on the exhausted altar 
out of mind! 

The wasting on a ghost? 


For airy hand goes out of reach, to pick and choose. 


Takes only fennel comfort, 
and with salt. 
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AUTO DA FE 


Wind’s day is a day for bonfires, is good day 

for raking in the fall. 

This wrist I hang by, bill-hoooked, 

ribs I lean in (rough cage lashed and swung, battered from 
[branch to branch, 

its cobwebs torn, but shirted flag-bright, whistling), 

will, stripped of action, 

in the end return to their wierd depths, and burn. 


Twigs nailed and while they clutch at, clambering, spike-world 
{their ladder 

at this last undo, smoked clean: 

on pebble hand to rest shut eyes in blazing skull, 

this pondering urn to grow the wild-toothed plant in, 

this flared-up nasturtium leaps and trails. 


So thin the time is — 
skin, a leaf half-gilded by the wind. 


Once here a woman was? 
some girl who stoked the vegetable fire and had her name for it 
herself: 

a smouldering, 

and worked in fiery air. 

Good day it was, the turning face. 

Good smoke, high wind’s day ordering everywhere the fall, the 
{flaming shift. 




















EDOARDO CACCIATORE 


A WHORE ON CRUTCHES 
IN A BAR ON VIA DELLA CROCE 


Once my two legs loved to leap, 

twin fine horses pulled my cart. 

Happy in running or in sleep, 

a body all laughter was my art. 

How funny people were when I played the clown! 
They never knew whether to grin or frown. 


What’s the use of laughing now? 

The War improved my basic charm. 

Our liberators taught me how 

to walk one-legged without harm. 

O, you ought to see the looks I meet... 
My stump is the sun in a rumpled sheet. 


(translated by George Garret) 
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GIORDANO BRUNO IN MID-AIR 


Campo de’ Fiori has a special market smell; 
amid the fish & flesh you sense the fires of hell. 


Below the dark quarrels drone like swarms of flies. 
Philosopher stands on air and scorns replies. 


Eggs like couples in the straw, two and two. 
The crowd is different, but there’s nothing new. 


Mild eyes of the slaughtered lamb appall; 
upon the meek the knife of time must fall. 


Shop-boy thin & sour, owner fat as a boar; 
the descendant in the image of the progenitor. 


Who cries out, lost in a fever’s joys? 
Free for nothing is the privilege of noise. 


But Freedom comes at a staggering price. 
Perishables are handy, cheap & nice. 


Well, it’s time for the streetcleaner’s hose to play. 
Some good people think that blood will wash away. 


They are right. Who can remember? Weep? 
Even fever and desire fall sound asleep. 


Mind rots with body, Adam falls with Eve, 


once condemned, and there is no reprieve. 























Within our civil walls all are fair game. 
What is the tie that binds? Fear is the name. 


Hunter and the hunted wear the same face. 
Where they have struggled is a single trace. 


(translated by George Garrett) 
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WILLIS BARNSTONE 
TWO LANDSCAPES 


In the stark desert of a guitar, 

In sunflowers by the fertile sea, 
In the nude black flesh of an olive, 
I have found a monastery. 


I roam the patio garden, 

I hear a hill-river in the large bell. 
Under a pure blue cape of sky 

I am not walled in by sheer walls. 


Behind my eyes is desolation, 
But near me grows a cypress 
Like a brown flower on fire. 
Behind my eyes are black spaces. 


I roam the patio garden 
(There is sun on the peaceful trees) 
And step within my barren mind, 

Down — in flight to a fired sea. 





SPAIN AND THE IRON BULL 


Your fields still flower into almond snow, 
And olive groves grow thick in summer glare, 
And ripen in the sun that beats the soil — 

A torrid drumskin drying black with wear. 


But Spain, one day a troop of screeching crows 
Flew up and perched across the bleak white sun. 
Your high monastic plains were domed with smoke, 
And belfries rang with fratricidal guns. 


Then through the night a bull spat iron flame, 
As towns like lunar crosses burned with rage, 
And fields of oleander choked with sand. 


Then peace refilled the prisons and the grave; 
As bars pressed down across the captive land, 
Your saintly sky became a monstrous cage. 
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GEORGE LORIMER 
TREASURES 


She was heroic people said 

To keep the house the way she did, 
A perfection of its period. 

To her, of course, it meant far more 
Than sacrifice or preservation: 

It was the limit of a world 

Or perhaps the border of an eternity. 
In the evenings of her widowhood . 
She sat quite silent 

In the solitude of unlit rooms 

And saw herself in dark baroque 
The fulfillment of her ancestors: 
Six hundred years of arrogance, 

Of noblemen and land, 

And the assurance of tradition. 


She showed her son the treasures, 

The secrets of the rooms: 

The furniture, the tapestries, 

And memories of people. 

She showed him where the prince had slept 
And the hall of chandeliers 

Where his Grandmother had danced, 

Just eighteen at her ball. 

She showed him the room with the canopied bed 
Where his great-grandfather had died 
Clasping a silver rosary. 

She took him upstairs 
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To see the funny wooden dolls; 

And told him of the tea parties 

With the miniature Limoge, 

Still kept in the glass front cupboard. 

As he grew older she tried to teach him 

The meaning of the family, the house, 

And the pride of a tradition. 

He listened and he watched, 

But when she died he sold the house, 

Still too young to be troubled by immortality. 
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DONAGH MacDONAGH 


Three Songs From « Liffeyside » 
























THE CLASSICIST 


When Venus from the billows rose 
She must have looked like you, 
But lacked a modish gown to wear 
Had only seaweed in her hair, 

But you undressed or she in clothes 
Would make a perfect pair. 


Were all those golden girls in flower 
Whose names are handed down, 
Europa of the snow white bull 

And poor Danae who found life dull 
Until that famous golden shower 

To you I’d give the crown. 


Alas that Venus in the skies 

Is far too seldom seen 

But were she here and you beside 
I'd not choose Venus for my bride 
No, it is you who’d fill my eyes 
And not a riggish queen. 


For you share memories with me, 
Your speech is not antique 

It is not nectar that you drink 
Nor of ambrosia that you think 
The dress you wear is maidenly 
While hers is all too Greek. 





Should Botticelli’s queen arise 
From Liffey’s placid tide 

With naiads working on her hair 
And cupids floating in the air 
I’d send her back to paradise 
And keep you by my side. 
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GEORGIANS ON MY MIND 


Here’s to gold it makes you free, 
Here’s to yellow guineas, 

Here’s to cash and the Marshalsea 
Where gamesters play with pennies 
For only fools consent to work; 
Hurrah for all brave schemers. 


Here’s to the coin that’s double faced, 
Here’s to the dice that’s loaded, 

Here’s to the rogue that’s thorough-paced, 
And here’s to the wretch that’s goaded, 
For only fools consent to work; 

Hurrah for all brave schemers. 


Here’s to the decent, honest cheat 
Who after money hankers; 

Here’s to the doxy on the street 
And here’s to the bank and bankers 
For only fools consent to work; 
Hurrah for all brave schemers. 


Here’s to the card that cheats the eye, 
Here’s to the trick-of-the-loopman, 
Here’s to the gulls and what they buy — 
God bless the nincompoopman, 

For only fools consent to work; 

Hurrah for all brave schemers. 


THE AMOROUS BEE 


His name it was John and he lived in a hive, 

The laziest bee that was ever alive, 

He drank and he smoked and had breakfast in bed 
And the words of the workers were better unsaid, 

He’d an eye for the girls and his thoughts were iniquitous 
Since young lady bees are but rarely ubiquitous; 

His desires in default of another coleen 

Were improperly turned on her highness the queen! 
Now this lady was modest and kept to her room 
Awaiting the day when she’d choose a bridegroom 

And the male that she choose, like the swift Atalanta 
Must race her and pass her and win in a canter. 

One day she rose early and looked at the sun 

And thought to herself « To be wed would be fun, » 

So the criers were sent to announce to each drone 
That the race of the season was soon to be flown; 

They lined up in their hundreds, the signal was given 
And off sped the queen to the limits of heaven. 

There was bumping and boring and gouging of eyes 
And buzzing and whirring and cursing and cries. 

As higher and higher they rose in pursuit 

There were fewer and fewer the race to dispute 

Till at last our friend John and the queen were alone 
And she welcomed her groom to that heavenly throne; 
But, alas, she soon tired of her brief honeymoon 

And she swallowed her spouse on that same afternoon. 
Like Icarus, too daring, he payed for his fun 

And his wings floated earthwards made bright by the sun. 
So beware all young beaux with designs on the fair 
And think how poor John lost his head in the air. 
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HYAM PLUTZIK 


FROM THE POEM HORATIO: THE SHEPHERD 
(Explanatory Note) 


Hamlet is of course a play, a fiction. But in a higher sense 
the events in Hamlet have become part of the history of the 
Western world. It is this history which is antecedent to the 
poem Horatio. 

We all remember that, at the end of Shakespeare’s play, 
Horatio remains alive — on borrowed time, as it were — in 
order to «explain» Hamlet «to the unsatisfied.» In other 
words, Horatio has the simple job of explaining to Tom, Dick 
and Harry an individual whose mystery is to become the tor- 
ment of the Western intellect in the centuries to follow. 

This poem, which carries Horatio into old age, shows how 
he meets the challenge — in a series of verbal tussles between 
him and various people who do not see his friend Hamlet 
« aright. » 

For instance, there is the Ostler, who sexualizes the Hamlet 
story; there is a Professor Faustus from the University of Wit- 
tenberg, for whom Hamlet is more a concept than a man; there 
is the Countess, who sees Hamlet through the sophisticated eye 
of a high society lady; there is Carlus the practical politician, 
who regards Hamlet merely as a regicide, so that Horatio’s 
preoccupation with the memory of Hamlet becomes a subtle 
but dangerous form of subversion; and at last, there is the Shep- 
herd, who finally makes of the Hamlet story a primitive and 
universal myth of the earth. 

The selection printed here is the first part of the Shepherd’s 
story. Horatio, at the age of 84, recounts the following expe- 
rience he has just undergone. 


H. P. 


THE SHEPHERD 


Even if time permits me further breath 

Beyond these fading four and eighty years, 

This is the last circuit of my lands. 

The roads are harsh to an old body. It is simpler 

To listen to a strong-eyed servant reading 

A letter brought by a brawny courier 

Whose arm will not shake though he lifts our heaviest 
tankard 

Full to the brim, into the river of sun 

That pours through the eastern window of our kitchens, 

And then, with a loud chuckle, gulps her down. 

I have been thinking of a smaller drink— 

One sip of a strong poison, I might have drunk. 

Among the eternal torments prepared for such 

In the infamous pit, one at least would be lacking 

(Whispering like the fiend, morning and evening): 

«If Moses is dead, how then will Aaron speak? » 


From Bern, bailiff of my farthest seignory 

(This promontory, the desolate uttermost horn 

Of Danish ground, goading the mad Baltic) 

Two days ago, in casual talk, I heard 

Of confused tales told in this district, 

By hill shepherds, touching Hamlet my friend. 

We went together, mounted at first, and then 

Our horses left behind in a hidden gully, 

Afoot the final hours, hearing once 

The howl of a wolf, so up a craggy incline, 

Climbing into a range of rock-gnarled grassland 
Not far from the sea. There, playing at homeless beggars, 
Father and son, our clothes well-picked for the part, 
We came at the time of the first star to a campfire 
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Where, at the mouth of a cave some shepherds waited 

While one of their number tended a spitted lamb 

Whose fragrance tingled the air. We ate and drank 

And I fell asleep. The hand of Bern the bailiff 

Shook hard my shoulder. I opened my eyes. The 
constellations 

Hung huge in their vastness. An urgent, small, 
cracked voice, 

Garrulous, croaked a crooked track through the silence 

About a hero, a dragon, a prince’s daughter, 

And suchlike nonsense. Propped upon an elbow 

I saw that I was one of a listening circle 

Of ten or a dozen shadows, around an ember 

(The remains of a campfire) that gleamed like a sly 
Cyclops. 


One said: « Did you hear him? The wolf’s been talking 
again. 
And the Bear is keener and huger tonight than ever 
Up in the sky, and his cousins the weasel and fox, 
Whipped by the smell of our meat, rustle the grass. 
See that gleam by the bush. Pile on a log. 
(May our dogs with the aid of God guard well our fold.) 
And down below, the sea-surf’s been furious. 
So give us the tale of the madmen. » 
And the story-teller 

Cackling: « Ah, he gnashes his teeth on the rocks! » 
« Who? » I cried. 

«Is grandfather then awake? 
Good. Why, that devil, the prince Ambleth of course. 
He grinds his teeth on the shore to make the flour 
(Or so they say, ha ha!) to fill his stomach. 
Give me a leg of that meat. Ah, good, in faith! — 


«Listen. In the sorrowful time of the old dusk 
Before the sun of Christ gave light to the world 
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There lived in Denmark two brothers, Fang and Hunger. 

Hunger was king but Fang envied his place, 

And desired too, being lusty, the Queen Gertha 

Because of her yellow hair and her green eyes 

(This was like barley, those the hue of the sea). 

How once, while Hunger was gone to fight the Polack, 

Fang to Gertha acknowledged his fierce lust 

And found it returned, so that, while Hunger was absent 

They lay together often in the royal bedchamber 

To which Fang could come by a secret door, known only 

To a mum and snickering cuckquean of the Queen’s, 

A witch with a squinty face. But soon thereafter, 

Yet following duly Hunger’s return from the war, 

So none suspected the mischief between the sheets, 

Gertha grew big in the belly with a son, 

Who, when the time was come, to the banging of bells 

The shooting of cannon and the ringing of numerous flagons, 

Was named Prince Ambleth, and who, as the years went on, 

Grew up to manhood. Meanwhile Fang and the Queen, 

Whenever occasion offered, resumed their embraces; 

And meanwhile Fang waited for Hunger’s death 

Patiently, year after year, praying to Satan 

The god of the country. Often he thought to kill him 

By a knife, a dagger, poison poured in his soup, 

A twisted rope, an arrow from the green wood, 

Or the hands of a hired strangler (who could be silenced) 

But always he drew back. But when Hunger suddenly, 

Breathing the grace of God from a wandering priest, 

Gave up his demons and the abominable mysteries 

Of worship under the oak (that our wise men tell us 

Our fathers practiced), and acknowledged the sweetness 
of Christ 

And changing his foul name (named for a devil 

Who lives in a gut) called himself, meekly, Humble, 

And converted his people also—then could Fang 
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Endure it no longer, but with the aid of the Queen 

And an old and crafty courtier, Polonio, 

He plotted his brother’s death. They came upon Humble 

Once as he sat in an arbor within his garden 

Toward evening, dreaming of good. Three times they 
touched him, 

While the great cape of Polonio covered his face 

And throttled his cries, with delicate poisoned daggers 

That drew no blood, and would have left him lying 

(Having already spread a careful rurnor 

Of a poisoned adder seen underneath the building) 

To be found by a servant, and the news so spread abroad. 

But Fang when he stood above his enemy dead 

(Polonio and the Queen having fled at once) 

In terrible rage slashed at the helpless corpse 

And when he saw the blood, grew desperate, 

Dragged off the body in secret, quartered it, 

And threw the shaking parts into the sewer 

Which quickly bore them down to the sea. And there 

A wolf, a fox, a weasel, a fish and an eagle, 

Magical creatures of Fang, already waited— 

Attracted by his powerful thought—and snatched 

Each a portion of Humble’s ruined body 

And fled, each to his hole, or eyrie, or cavern 

To hide his loot. So Fang now ruled as King 

While Humble, report said, had been taken away 

By a powerful oaken god whom he had dishonored 

And who now returned for worship— « which he would 
receive 

From the newly crowned King, Fang the Gentle, 

And his new-wed queen, Gertha. All-hail to Satan! > » 


The shepherd crossed himself. The fire winked. 
The sea screamed on the beach. 
« But listen, my brothers. 
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On a certain midnight, Prince Ambleth, walking the ramparts 
With a bosom friend, Honorio, sleepless in grief 

For the man he thought his father, suddenly saw 

The woebegone ghost of this Humble, who, wailing, cried out: 


«My son Ambleth, strike down your father’s murderer! > 


« And Ambleth: « Ah, it it so? Tell me his name 
And I shall darken his eyes within the hour, 
As the Lord God Omnipotent is my witness, 
Whether he be in Denmark, Thule, or Hell! > 


« And the ghost, quietly: «Seek but in Denmark and Thule. 
As for the other, do you not see the ash 

That darkens my ghostly gown? The name of my murderer 
I do not know, my son. Asleep in my arbor 

I woke to this deeper sleep with a cloak or cloth 
Over my face, while the steel bit deep in my body. 
But I thought in that slight moment before my spirit 
Was rapt away and set by the far-off wicket 

With shadowy others in judgment, I thought I heard 
The hoarse, muttered curse of my brother Fang. 

Ah, but beware you kill an innocent man, 

Else I will have the sin of Cain on my head 

To drag me further downward into the pit— 

And you a like damnation. Be certain, then strike. 
Thereafter gather together the torn pieces 

Of my earthly body, that five strange animals— 

A wolf, a fox, a weasal, a fish and an eagle— 

Have hidden within their hole or eyrie or cavern 

And bury me with the fit Christian rites 

If you would have my torments below endurable 

And my arm strong for a battle that I must fight 
Upon the flame-tipped grass of the spiritual plain, 
Soon or late, in the shadow the future watches...» 
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« So Ambleth swore revenge and burial 

And so, after that night in the court and street, 
Distracted, numb, with red-shot, half-closed eyes 

He stared into people’s faces, seeking a secret— 

And most at Fang, who in turn quickly suspecting 
Ambleth’s suspicion, would, sitting upon his throne 
Turn on the prince in the midst of official affairs 

A lingering halting glance, while his nostrils quivered 
As he whiffed the smell of danger. This, Ambleth saw 
And fearing the stifling cloth over his face 

And the stab in the dark, which King Humble got, decided 
That the game of madness would suit him best. He wiped 
Snivel and smut on his features, wore a purple mitten 
Or a chamberpot for a hat, and sometimes while singing 
A lullaby or reciting tick-tack-toe 

Would piss from an upper chamber of the castle 

Upon the unfortunate dogs and cats of the place— » 


As the speaker paused, a whinnying laugh arose 
From the shadowy circle, and from time to time was 
resumed. 


« But Fang, uneasy, still not wholly certain 

If the Prince Ambleth’s madness was real or feigned 
Decided to test him, and advised thereto by his cronies 
Lured our Ambleth one night to the beach 

Where a certain wench, Olivia, willing and able, 
Waited for him. To the spies, if he lay with her 
That would be witness his mind was sane enough 

To know a right good thing when it came his way, 
Whereas if he should spurn the fine occasion 

He’d be as crazy as any man yet was— » 


A snicker rose beyond the fire. 
« But Ambleth, 
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Just as he prepared to do the trick, 

Was warned by his cunning friend, Honorio, 

By means of a firefly with a painted straw 

Stuck up its arse, that something was amiss. 

Quickly with violent strength he dragged Olivia, 
Avoiding pursuers, into the heavy wood 

Where, in fear, she broke away. Meanwhile the Queen, 
Catching a hint of some plot that touched her son 

And afraid for his life, rushed, all desperate 

Down to the shore, blundering and crying 

In the maze of trees, rocks and cruel brambles 

Where Ambleth sought Olivia. In the utter dark, 

While the raging ocean below covered all sound, 

Ambleth seized his mother and ravished her 

(Unknowing, of course) and, done with his nameless deed, 
Clapped in her hand a golden medallion 

That he ripped from around his neck, and howled in her ear 
Over a lucky lull of the roaring waves: 


« «Here are your wages, whore! which ought to keep you 
Till you frolic with someone else tomorrow night. 
Say nothing, or I will arrange to have you locked 
In that nunnery, Earth, where there’s no more tumbling 
and tossing. 
Do you understand? » 
« He stumbled away in the dark 
And soon was lost among tree-trunks, bushes and boulders. 
Once he fell in a thorn-filled ditch, and once 
Preparing to take a step he saw of a sudden 
Before his feet, reflecting the cold ray 
Of a rotting log, a pool which went from him 
Into the darkness as if it meant to reach 
The end of the world. He turned, and watched affrighted 
Two burning eyes, green as a cat’s, appearing 
And disappearing, as if approaching him 
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Down by the water—and of a height, seemingly, 

To indicate some beast. With his two arms, 

Turning he grasped a tree that rose beside him 

So large in size he could not circle it, 

But the shaggy bark gave him handhold and foothold 

And grunting a broken oath he clambered up 

To a low branch, where, sitting breathless a while, 

He thought he heard in another lull of the surf 

A muttering voice somewhere below. With care 

And feeling his way, he unexpectedly found 

A safe, broad, comfortable perch, where he lay back 
panting... 





« He opened his eyes. The air glittered like gold 

While huge from the quarter sky into his face 

A full moon shone, and as he watched, a spot 

Darkened its disk, grew larger, became at last 

A great black bird flying toward him 

With outstretched wings, till the whole planet was covered, 
Yet the strong light from behind outlined the bird. 

At last, as the upper edge of the moon reappeared, 

One instant within it a cruel beak was limned 

And the disk grew clear again. In the opposite sky 

A faintness hinted that night was nearing its end. 
Among the trees, the silent ocean shone. 

Where was the surf? Had the tide then reached its full? 
He turned in his place and over the edge of his branch 
Looked down at the dark pool of his night’s adventure, 
As it lay in the moonlight, calm and deep and wide. 

A sudden gigantic fin thrust through the surface 

And sank, and the water writhed a little after. 

He heard a muttering voice, and there below him, 

In a smooth moondrenched clearing among the tree-trunks, 
A red roebuck with ripped throat and sides 

Lay on the ground. Nearby a fox sat grinning, 
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Sniffed, and said with an important whine: 
«Where are they then? I will not wait much longer. 
By Magog! there is enough for us all-—> 
« «Be patient 
Or you’ll regret it! » whistled a beast, a weasel 
Till then unnoticed, down by the water’s edge, 
Whose fur glistened sleek like a wet stone. 


« The fox went up and hungrily nuzzled the deer 

But turned at an unheard hint from the forest. A wolf, 
Huge and gray and with head held high, entered 

And looked behind him. To a battering of wings 

An eagle swooped from the upper dark, whose eyes 
Followed the gaze of the wolf, the fox and the weasel, 

And the look too of the fish, who had silently thrust 

His snout from the water, and watched with bulging eyeballs. 
Out of the dark, Fang came forward scowling, 

Bowed and was bowed to. Together, making a circle 
Around the bleeding deer, they lifted their heads 

In a low, howling prayer to some fiend, 

Then fell to the feast with beak and claw and hand— 
With due morsels thrown to the maw in the pool— 

Till the great feast was done and the platter clean as grass. 


« At which King Fang, wiping his mouth, laughed: 
«He suspects nothing, being so bedlam mad 

That even the prickings of lust leave him untouched. 
The castle whispers with laughter at this simpleton 
Who dragged a willing leman into the woods— 

For what? To gambol about in some childish game. 
(All this she told us.) So I am safe, my sons, 

To empty this scabbard for building of the age 
(Already begun, foretold in the prophecies) 

Of whoredom, the axe and the sword, the wind and the wolf. 
Keep well your charge; hell only knows what tricks 
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He may try there in the dubious place where he thirsts 
For that sacrament, that holy water, to quench 

The heat that makes him unquiet, the little flame 
That keeps him from perfection; what emissaries, 
Whether from there or here, and of sly strength 

Or wearing the form of weakness, he may send 

To lure you away from your watch, or, when you falter, 
Pierce you with steel. In my days of breath, 

His body unsanctified and separate 

Within the powerful keeping of each of you 

Renders him helpless as a wisp of vapor 

To stand athwart my business. And at my dying, 

In the continuing struggle through eternity 

So much, my brothers, as the parts of his ruined form 
Are divined and unblest, so far I win. 

And in the final encounter face to face — 

The occasion is certain, the outcome unknown, the time 
Nameless, soon or late—in the last meeting, 

With all to gain or lose in a single thrust, 

Some of his strength must still be in your keeping 

If you would not have his brightness blind my eyes 
And confuse my hand. Yet if he should press me still, 
Could I not sweetly murmur into his ear 

A secret about himself, or if some he thought 

Part of himself, that would shake his arm and shield? 
Go now. Relieve your henchmen, and do not sleep. > 





« They went away: the fox, the weasel, the wolf. 

The eagle flew off, the fish sank in the pool. 

And as Fang stood there a moment in thought, Ambleth 
Leaped from the tree shouting; most skillfully 

Lit on the springy earth; fell; rose 

And grappled with Fang, who had turned in alarm 
Unable to draw his sword—they were so close together 
(Ambleth himself having no weapon at all). 
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They toppled, their hands reached for the throat of each other, 
A savage tussel, and they lay for a long time quiet, 

A long long time, then one of them shaking stood up 

And saw the aimless limbs of the man he had strangled 

And the wide eyes, and heard nearby a sighing, 

Small, faint, like a muffled sob, which came 

(He was sure it had been in his ears a long time back) 

From the pool, where the head of the great fish was straining 
Against the shore, and the round inhuman eyes 

Stared without meaning. Bracing his feet in haste 

He heaved the dead man up by his hair and beard 

And whirling around as if he wielded a scythe 

Flung him from him into the dark water, 

Where he sank, and the evil maw of the fish also. 

And the water was quiet. The sword in its jeweled scabbard, 
Undone in the fighting, lay on the ground. 

He buckled it on, and drawing the weapon high 

Ran through the trees in the dew-wet paths of dawn 
Toward the crowing of cocks. From a leaning boulder 

That troubled his path a shape leaped for his face. 

He ducked and, fading sideways, slashed with his sword, 
And the weasel lay on the ground, his open mouth 

Asking no mercy as his life-blood throbbed away. 

A hurried yapping came from somewhere behind, 

And a howling that ever grew louder; he came to the highroad; 
Knew his position; ran past the creaking wagons 

Of farmers going to market; arrived at last 

At the Castle Elsinore, where the guards, in astonishment, 
Saluted and gave him entrance. Past frightened courtiers 

He ran to the Queen’s apartments, beat on the door 

With his sword still bloody, and wrenching open the knob 
Entered. The Queen sat in her chair by the fire 

Attended by a maid, a squinting witch, 

Whom he ordered out with a look, which the Queen seconded. 
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« She spoke in a low voice but her eyes were screaming. 
«What do you want, Ambleth, my son?» 


« And Ambleth, 
Husky, intense, «I have killed the murderer. » 


« «Who? Of whom?> 
« «Fang, who murdered my father...» 


« And her eyes grew glazed in her bruised face, and the scream 
Entered her mouth and: « Fool! Fang was your father! 

Him I lay with on the night you were conceived— 

And often before and after...» 


« Ambleth stood rooted, 
His weapon frozen in the air. And: « Why do you wait, 
Since your sword is out?—>»> 


« Ambleth’s arm dropped down. 
She leaned forward and grasped the arms of her chair. 


« «Fang was your father, and Humble was a cuckold, 
And I—I was with Fang when we threw the cloak 
Over his sleeping face, to stifle his cries 
While we stabbed him...» 

« She rose, and Ambleth backed away. 
And quietly, as her hand came up from the table: 
«Oh, since you turn to leave, better take this. 
If you should choose, perchance, to amuse yourself 
Tonight with some woman, you might give her this as a wage. 
Warn her, of course, to say nothing, lest you might arrange 
To have her locked in that gentle nunnery, Earth, 
Where there’s no more tumbling and tossing. » 

She let the medallion 

Drop to the floor, and with bruised cheek averted 
Whipped up the little dagger from the table, 
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Thrust deep, and fell. And Ambleth cried aloud. 

But the clock on the wall ticked louder than his cry 

And the hands whirled like the spokes of a wheel. He ran 

Through the halls of Elsinore screaming—and screaming, down 

To the sad ocean, where he felt tides heaving, 

While overhead the sun whisked through the sky 

Light as a child’s ball. He saw, looking behind, 

The wood and the world, where the fox and the wolf still hid 

And, somewhere, the den of the weasel without a bar. 

A tower of seven heavens hung on his head 

Within which a proud bird could track and hide. 

But the mountains were settling and crumbling, and his heart 
tolled 

Loud as the clock in his dead mother’s chamber. 

Holding at ready the weapon of Fang, he strode 

With eyes open into the dark waves. » 





And the story-teller, listening, leaned forward 
To the firelit faces bent toward the sea. 


«He gnashes his teeth on the shore when the quest grows 
(desperate, 

Would gulp the ocean, curl his lips round the world, 

Swallow the sky, to still the maddening multitude 

Of hounds and crickets, with their round whirling faces 

That creak and tick and yell from each blade of grass, 

Each drop of the sea, sand-grain, or bubble of air, 

Beast and fish and man and tree. Sometimes, 

Seeing the sun wane in the hand of God 

He flings himself toward the Evening Star 

Or prowls the abysses behind the throne of Saturn. 

Once at heaven’s gate near the house of the Unicorn 
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He found, new-wet with blood, a small bird’s feathers 
And heard the whirring of cruel wings, but the night 
Confused his search and he sank down weeping 

Into the sea. » 


The voice faded and lapsed 
And a hissing stick in the fire filled the silence. 
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